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Anatoly Shcharanskiy 


Statement on the Sentence Announced at 


the Soviet Dissident’s Trial. July 14, 1978 


I speak today with the sadness the 
whole world feels at the sentence given 
Anatoly Shcharanskiy. We are all sobered 
by this reminder that, so late in the 20th 
century, a person can be sent to jail sim- 
ply for asserting his basic human rights. 

It is saddest of all for the Soviet people, 
who in their time have known war and 
oppression; who yearn like all others for 
peace and liberty; who have seen their 
own Government pledge 2 years ago to 
respect those human rights and desires; 
and who now have seen that pledge 
broken once again. 

The struggle for human liberties is long 
and difficult, but it will be won. There is 
no power on Earth that can long delay its 
progress. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Bonn, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Reporters Following a Meeting With 


Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. July 14, 1978 

THE CHANCELLOR [in German]. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express once again, and 


completely publicly, the delight not only 
of the Federal Republic but also of the 
entire German people over the visit of the 
American President and his Secretary of 
State and other advisers and people ac- 
companying him. 

We have already worked hard for 3 
hours. We still have a little work ahead 
of us. The President will make Germans 
happy by taking a trip to Berlin. And 
then comes another bit of hard work with 
the so-called summit meeting on Sunday 
and Monday. 


As far as the work so far is concerned, 
it will probably be best if I let the guests 
come forward to make a few remarks. 
After that there will be an opportunity 
for two or three questions. Then we in- 
tend to continue our work while eating. 

Please, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. First of all, I want to 
thank President Scheel and Chancellor 
Schmidt, the German officials for the 
superb welcome that they’ve given us, an 
opportunity for me to return to Bonn, to 
revisit Berlin and Frankfurt on this trip. 

We’ve had an opportunity to reassess 
and to appreciate the firm foundation of 
mutual purpose and understanding and 
cooperation and commitment to the 
strong ties that bind us together, polit- 
ically, economically, and militarily. Under 
six Presidents, under five Chancellors, as 
Chancellor Schmidt this 
morning, this relationship between the 


emphasized 
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United States of America and the Federal 
Republic of Germany has been strong and 
sound. And he and I both agree that it 
has never been stronger nor more sound 
than it is today. 

The bilateral discussions have been 
thorough. We've assessed relations be- 
tween our own two countries and the co- 
operative attitude that we enjoy to try to 
preserve and to enhance peace throughout 
the world. We’ve discussed economic 
problems that we face together, and we 
have prepared ourselves very thoroughly, 
I believe, for a successful summit con- 
ference that will commence day after 
tomorrow. 

These discussions are very helpful to 
me. I’ve never met any other world leader 
who has been of more assistance in my 
comprehension of economic matters than 
has Chancellor Schmidt. 

The strength and independence of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is a firm 
foundation, as is our own, for a very frank 
discussion, not only of compatabilities but 
of differences of opinion. And these dis- 
cussions are very fruitful in identifying 
those areas where our own national in- 
terests might be at some small variance. 

The purpose of a summit conference 
is to resolve the differences that we can, 
to assess the differences that remain, to 
establish common goals, and to recruit the 
parliamentary and congressional leaders, 
the general public, the private sector of 
our free societies to join us in realizing 
those goals. 

In every respect I feel both grateful and 
also confident about the relationship that 
exists between the people of Germany and 
the people of the United States. 

And I look forward, Mr. Chancellor, to 
the continuation of our visit throughout 
your country and the successful conclu- 
sion of a very important summit confer- 
ence with the other Western democratic 
leaders. 
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I thank you for giving me this opportu- 
nity to speak briefly to the German and 
American press. And as you say, we're 
now available for a few questions. 


SOVIET DISSIDENTS 


Reporter. Could you tell us, sir, both 
of you, what you think about the Ginz- 
burg sentence and the Shcharanskiy 
verdict in the Soviet Union? 

THE PRESIDENT. It’s obvious to us that 
the courageous dissidents in the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Shcharanskiy and Ginzburg, 
have been accused and tried and pun- 
ished, will be punished because they have 
supported those who sought the basic 
freedoms that were guaranteed in the 
Final Act of the Helsinki agreement, 
which was signed voluntarily by the So- 
viet Union itself, and because they sup- 
ported basic commitments that are also 
guaranteed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which the Soviet Union 
and other members of the United Nations 
have publicly and officially endorsed. We 
deplore this action on the part of the 
Soviet authorities. 


Our sympathies and our support re- 
mains with Mr. Shcharanskiy, Orlov, and 
with Ginzburg and others. Obviously, we 
have no mechanism nor any desire to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the Soviet 
Union. But the arousing of public con- 
demnation around the world for the viola- 
tion of these principles of human freedom 
is a legitimate role for me as a leader and 
for the people of our country. 


We seek in spite of this adverse circum- 
stance to cooperate with the Soviet Union 
whenever possible. And we are continu- 
ing to make progress in some areas which 
are crucial to the safety of the world. 
Secretary Vance has just returned from a 
constructive meeting with the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union on the 
SALT agreements. And I'll be visiting 
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Berlin which is now benefiting from the 
Quadripartite Agreement which is sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union and the 
Western Allies. 

So, we do condemn this action in the 
Soviet Union. At the same time we want 
to continue a peaceful relationship with 
all countries, and our voice will not be 
stilled as we consider these violations and 
others around the world of basic human 
rights. 

Q. But we’ll take no further action? 

THe CHANCELLOR [in German]. I 
would like to add another two sentences 
in complete agreement with that which 
the President has just said. There are 
not only court cases in the Soviet Union. 
There are also cases in other countries. 
We Germans are particularly disturbed 
about the cases against Hiibner and 
Bahro that are taking place these days in 
the other part of Germany. And I would 
like very much to make American jour- 
nalists aware that there are many people 
in the eastern part of Europe who have 
to suffer under such accusations and per- 
secutions and judgments far beyond those 
who at the moment are assuming such a 
prominent role in the public conscious- 
ness. 


PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO BERLIN 


Q. [in German]. What was the reaction 
of President Carter to the protest of the 
GDR against the visit by both Chancellor 
Schmidt and him to Berlin? 

THE Preswwent. The German Demo- 
cratic Republic has no role to play in the 
assessment of compliance with the Quad- 
ripartite Agreement. This is an agreement 
signed by the four nations involved, and 
the GDR is not a part of that agreement 
and have no legal nor legitimate role to 
play as a commentator. 

It is completely within the agreement 
for the Chancellor of Germany to visit 
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West Berlin with me, and I think this is 
part of the agreement itself, that there be 
good relations and improved relations 
and strengthened relationships between 
the western part of Berlin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. So, this is a proper 
action for us to take, for the Chancellor 
to take, and the GDR has no legitimate 
role to play as a commentator. 


ENHANCED RADIATION WEAPONS 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us 
whether you and the Chancellor discussed 
this morning defense and NATO issues, 
and particularly the eventual develop- 
ment or deployment of the neutron 
weapon? 

Tue Present. Yes. [Laughter] 

Q. Have you come to any decision on 
either its development or deployment in 
Europe? 

THE Preswenr. No, we’ve not reached 
a final decision on this, but we have a very 
frank and easy and free discussion about 
this and other matters concerning NATO. 
The mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions, the excessive buildup of the Soviets’ 
very formidable middle-range missiles, 
such as the SS—20, these are all matters 
that we have discussed. But we’re not pre- 
pared to reveal the substance of our dis- 
cussion. 

Q. Well, I wonder if Chancellor 
Schmidt could tell us his position as to 
the deployment of this weapon in 
Germany? 

Tue CHANCELLOR. I would just like to 
underline the very short but very pre- 
cise answer of the President. Ladies and 
gentlemen, there will be just time for one 
more question. 


U.S.-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what 
economic differences you discussed? What 
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are those economic differences that you 
have with the Federal Republic? 

THE PrEsIpDENT. Well, there are a num- 
ber of matters that we have discussed and 
will be on the agenda for the summit con- 
ference involving the other five leaders. 
One of them, of course, is the excessive 
consumption of oil and other energy 
products in our own Nation; the adverse 
balance of payments that relate to the 
United States; the common desire for 
there to be vigorous growth among the 
Western democracies; a sharing of com- 
mitment to reduce obstacles to free trade. 

I think there is no difference that I can 
detect in the ultimate goals that we hope 
to achieve. But, obviously, national inter- 
ests are at variance. We are not nearly so 
heavily dependent, for instance, upon ex- 
ports as part of maintaining employment 
and a vigorous economy, as are the other 
nations involved. Only 7 percent, 
roughly, of our gross national product 
goes to the export trade. I think maybe 
25 or 35 percent of Germany’s gross do- 
mestic product goes to the export of 
trade. 

We don’t have differences concerning 
goals. But there are normal differences of 
perspective because of the characteris- 
tics of our countries. 

Q. Do you agree with Chancellor 
Schmidt that the U.S. oil imports is the 
greatest problem of international trade? 

THe CHance.tor. Beg your pardon, 
sir, there will be another press briefing a 
little bit more lengthier than occasioned 
just now. We would like on behalf of the 
President as well as on my behalf to thank 
you all and look forward to be seeing you 
in some of these days. Thank you very 
much indeed. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 1:08 p.m. in 
the Chancellory Lobby. The translations of 
Chancellor Schmidt’s and the German report- 
ers’ remaiks follow the White House press 
release. 
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Following their remarks, President Carter 
and Chancellor Schmidt proceeded to the 
Chancellor’s Bungalow for a working luncheon. 

Earlier in the day, the President partici- 
pated in the official welcoming ceremony held 
at Villa Hammerschmidt in Bonn. He then 
met with West German President Walter 
Scheel at the villa. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Remarks at the Bonn City Hall. July 14, 1978 

Distinguished officials and citizens of 
the great city of Bonn, thank you for your 
welcome. 

Before I came to Bonn, I was warned 
that three things might happen to me 
while I was in your city, but there has 
been no rain; as you can see, I’m not in 
the least tired; and no matter where I go, 
the railroad gates have always been open. 
Instead, I have seen a beautiful city, a 
green and a pleasant community with 
which to admire your quality of life. 

Konrad Adenauer always said he chose 
Bonn as capital, temporary capital, of the 
Federal Republic, because in addition to 
his love for roses, he knew democracy 
could reach its fullest flower in this serene 
and gentle town along the banks of the 
Rhine. Despite all the changes you have 
undergone, you have kept that serenity 
and charm. 

When I signed your Golden Book a few 
moments ago, I was surrounded by re- 
minders of your history. And I am hon- 
ored, as I stand here, to think of the his- 
tory that has taken place on these very 
steps. 

Many distinguished visitors have 
spoken here, among them President 
Charles de Gaulle and our own President 
John F. Kennedy. But even more impor- 
tant are those who spoke to you not as 
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visitors, but as products of the soil and 
the soul of Germany. When Professor 
Gottfried Kinkel proclaimed the ideals of 
1848 from these steps, one of his listeners 
was a young man destined to be known 
equally well to Americans and to Ger- 
mans: Carl Schurz, the great German- 
American reformer. 

A century later, when President Heuss 
spoke to you here on the night of his elec- 
tion in 1949, not many in his audience 
realized they were living in the dawn of 
an era when Germany and America 
would become the closest of partners in a 
global effort to secure peace, freedom, 
and stability for all mankind. 

But that is precisely what has occurred. 
Today, the Federal Republic and the 
United States share vast responsibilities 
and similar interests, and Bonn has taken 
its place as the capital of one of our most 
important allies. Our security is your se- 
curity, and yours is ours. That is why the 
United States is increasing its commitment 
to NATO and will help to defend your 
land as if it were our own. 

The Federal Republic and the United 
States also share an attitude and a sense 
of duty toward Europe and to the world. 
Many years ago, Carl Schurz, who took 
so much of his guidance from this city, 
said something very wise to us, his adopted 
people. “The genuine American,” he 
said, “‘must be a creative world citizen.” 

Today both Americans and Germans 
are creative world citizens, striving to- 
gether to help other regions of the world 
achieve economic well-being and stabil- 
ity. And, of course, our two nations share 
a fundamental faith in the same values— 
the values of freedom, of human rights, 
of economic liberty, and the conviction 
that each person should be able to de- 
velop one’s own life fully and creatively, 
secure from foreign oppression and secure 
from domestic disorder. 
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At a time when the enemies of 
democracy seem determined to test us, 
we are prepared to maintain our strength, 
because we know that democracy is the 
most effective means of solving problems 
and meeting the needs of our people. 
You, as citizens of the capital of one 
great democratic nation, and I, as a citizen 
of the capital of another, have this faith 
in common. 

We understand and we share your as- 
pirations and your commitment for peace- 
ful reunification of all Germany. 

As allies, as citizens of the world, as 
believers in freedom and democratic gov- 
ernment, Germans and Americans also 
share an awareness of the interdependence 
of all people, everywhere. 

As I look about this marktplatz today, 
I am conscious not only of its purely Ger- 
man history—this gracious rococo build- 
ing behind me, this one to my right, re- 
stored from the fourteenth century; the 
great university to my left; the spires of 
the church above the rooftops—but I’m 
also conscious of its present reality: the 
restaurant from China, the American 
camera store, the shops filled with pro- 
duce from France, Scandinavia, and so 
many other nations of Europe and the 
world. All of these are reminders of how 
closely linked have become the lives of 
the people of our planet. 

Finally, let me say that the point is that 
over the past few generations, relations 
among us have become the province not 
only of governments but of our people 
themselves. As the world’s people speak 
and work and live together, we all could 
well remember the poem of Schiller, im- 
mortally put to music by the great 
Beethoven, a son of Bonn, the “Ode to 
Joy”: 

“Alle Menschen werden Briider 
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Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt.” 
(“All mankind shall be brothers where 
thy* gentle wings abide.”) 

Thank you very much, my friends. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:20 p.m. from 
the balcony of the Bonn Rathaus. 

Prior to his remarks, the President partici- 
pated in a wreathlaying ceremony at the Me- 
morial to the Victims of War and Tyranny. 


Bonn, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Toast at the State Dinner. July 14,1978 


Mr. President, Chancellor Schmidt, dis- 
tinguished members of the government, 
economic society of the Federal Republic 


of Germany, ladies and gentlemen, my 


friends: 

We who have come from Washington 
to visit your great country know that we 
are among friends. I want to express my 
deep appreciation for the generous re- 
ception that all of you have given to us 
and to offer my thanks to the citizens of 
the Federal Republic of Germany who 
have greeted us so warmly. 

It’s a pleasure to begin my first visit to 
the Federal Republic as President in the 
city that nurtured Beethoven—a symbol 
not only of German culture but also of 
the indomitable spirit of a free people. 
There are two great musicians that I have 
admired in Germany—Ludwig von 
Beethoven and _ President Scheel. 
[Laughter] 

But Bonn is equally significant in the 
contemporary role as the capital of this 
great and vibrant nation. The political 
and economic development of Western 
Europe since World War II is one of the 
greatest success stories in modern history. 


*Thy” apostrophizing “Joy” or “Freedom” 
in this poem. [Printed in the transcript.] 
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Mass poverty has been replaced by mass 
prosperity. Century-old enemies have be- 
come political and economic allies and 
are together building the future of Eu- 
rope. 

And here in Germany you have estab- 
lished and maintained a strong and a 
stable democracy. As the capital of West 
Germany, Bonn symbolizes the will and 
the determination of free people. You are 
a model in a livable world—a world we 
can manage, a world we can afford, a 
world we can enjoy. 

Here in this peaceful young capital in 
the shadow of Siebengebirge, it is possible 
to envision a day when all nations will 
have revitalized cities surrounded by 
rural plenty, a day when all nations will 
cherish freedom, will understand the 
function of dissent in a free society, and 
offer their citizens the right to share in 
making the decisions that affect their own 
lives. 

As I drove through Bonn today, I saw 
superbly restored old buildings standing 
proudly beside splendid new structures. I 
think this growing capital city that you 
enjoy is as strong a testimony to the vi- 
tality of modern Germany as your re- 
markable deutsche mark. 

The United States is very proud of its 
long and intimate association with West 
Germany. We have watched with admi- 
ration—sometimes with envy—as you be- 
came one of the outstanding economies 
and the outstanding trading countries of 
the entire world. 

For the last two decades, your econ- 
omy has provided a powerful stimulus for 
the growth in Europe. Your policies are 
consistently among the most constructive 
on- the Continent, indeed, the entire 
world. And you play an essential role in 
the developing economic strength of the 
global economy. They are even more im- 
pressive—your policies are—in the con- 
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text of your commitment to a free market 
system and the ideals of a free society. 

That commitment is even more signifi- 
cant at a time when terrorist groups 
wrongly believe that they can force free 
societies to abandon our liberties. Our 
two nations are steadfast in our resolve to 
end the menace of terrorism and in our 
resolute conviction that democratic lib- 
erty and social justice are the best answers 
to terrorist threats. The application of 
civil protections in your exemplary basic 
law is ample evidence of the Federal Re- 
public’s devotion to these libertarian 
ideals. 

The affinity between the Federal Re- 
public and the United States goes well be- 
yond our own bilateral interests, even well 
beyond those of the Atlantic community. 

Our nations understand the moral 
force of democracy. This is the funda- 
mental strength of the German-American 
partnership. Our peoples understand the 
meaning of fair access to opportunity and 
just reward. These shared convictions 
help us to face our problems in a spirit of 
cooperation. They give us the tools and 
the confidence to meet the challenges, dif- 
ficult challenges of a modern society. 

Our agenda—and the agenda for all 
democracies—includes a renewed com- 
mitment to global economic well-being. 
This, more than any other material goal, 
promises a future in keeping with, the age- 
old yearnings of mankind: an end to in- 
equities among nations, as well as among 
classes of citizens; a day when an inter- 
dependent world of trade and commerce 
can generate an adequate number of jobs, 
better income, and a better life in the 
poor two-thirds of the world; a day when 
the continuing transfer of capital and 
technology from rich to poorer countries 
will have spread the benefits of the indus- 
trialized nations throughout the under- 
developed world. 
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This transfer of funds and services is 
just as important to our own economic 
health as it is to the well-being of the less- 
developed countries. In 2 days, Chan- 
cellor Schmidt and I will sit down with 
our colleagues from the United Kingdom, 
France, Canada, Italy, Japan, and the 
European Commission to develop strate- 
gies to achieve the goals which I have just 
outlined. This will be the fourth eco- 
nomic summit conference and I approach 
it with optimism. 

Although we have not achieved all we 
had hoped in the 14 months since the last 
summit conference in London, I share 
the feelings that were expressed there in a 
very heartfelt way by Prime Minister 
Fukuda. When we met at Downing Street 
last year, he reminded us that the Great 
Depression, even the war in the Pacific, 
might have been prevented if world lead- 
ers had met again after the breakdown of 
the London Economic Conference in 
1930, and suggested that while we may 
not achieve all we hope for, we may pre- 
vent more than we realize. 

Let me say, first, that we meet acutely 
aware that currency fluctuations, labor 
migrations, crop failures, and a host of 
other variables respect no political or geo- 
graphical boundary; that every event that 
once was isolated affects each aspect of 
today’s integrated global economy. We 
are mutually vulnerable to and totally 
and equally dependent upon each other. 

Together we must seek stable, nonin- 
flationary growth and jobs for our people. 

Together we must seek to expand and 
to liberalize international trade policies 
and to put an end to rising protectionist 
sentiment. 

Together we must seek a multilateral 
trade agreement that enhances and not 
obstructs world commerce. 

Together we must seek to reduce en- 
ergy consumption and to encourage en- 
ergy exploration and production. 
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Together we must seek an interna- 
tional monetary system strong enough 
and flexible enough to sustain growth and 
to bolster confidence. 

Together we must seek to share the 
benefits of economic progress and ex- 
panded trade with all the developing na- 
tions and channel increased aid to the 
world’s neediest countries. 

The United States and the Federal Re- 
public are united in our commitment to 
these objectives. More is at stake than 
our economic well-being. Economic 
strength gives us the means and the con- 
fidence and spirit to deter war and to 
ensure peace. 

What we do here in Bonn this week, 
and at home in the weeks ahead, relates 
directly to our military as well as our eco- 
nomic security. 

Our defense policy is based on a strong 
NATO. American security is tied as 
closely to the security of Western Europe 
today as it has been for the past three 
decades. We are prepared to deter war 
in Europe and to defend all allied terri- 
tory, as strongly and as deeply committed 
as we defend the territory of the United 
States itself, 

Tomorrow I will visit a few of the 200,- 
000 American NATO troops stationed in 
Germany and the German troops who 
serve wtih them. I will assure them of this 
continuing commitment of the people 
whom I represent. 

When the NATO summit met in 
Washington 6 weeks ago, we agreed on a 
Long-Term Defense Program, 15 years, 
that will guarantee the men the supplies 
and the equipment to meet any foresee- 
able military threat. This was not a uni- 
lateral commitment; it was a_ pledge 
made by the Alliance itself. All the Allies 
agreed to increase our military budget; 
all of us agreed to share the responsibili- 


ties of our long term security. 
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The work we do together in strength- 
ening the global economy and providing 
for our mutual security gives us the con- 
fidence that we seek to reduce tension 
with our potential adversaries. 


We realize that our relationship with 
the Soviet Union will continue to be com- 
petitive for a long time to come and that 
the Soviets will continue to pose threats 
and challenges to Western interests. But 
we also recognize the threat to peace 
posed by a continuation of the arms race 
or by our inability to move beyond con- 
frontation. 

We are prepared to broaden our areas 
of cooperation with the Soviet Union, to 
seek a genuine, broadly defined, and fully 
reciprocal détente. We hope the Soviets 
will choose to join with us in making this 
effort. For our part we intend to make 
clear that we continue to seek coopera- 
tion, but we are fully prepared to protect 
Western interests. 

Today the United States is negotiat- 
ing a SALT II agreement that will pre- 
serve and enhance our own security and 
that of our Allies, indeed, the entire world. 
Reaching that agreement is essential to 
meeting the broad responsibilities shared 
by the Soviet Union and the United 
States to nations and to people every- 
where. 

We are prepared to negotiate in other 
areas—to seek reductions in the level of 
conventional forces in Europe, to limit 
nuclear testing, and to put a halt to fur- 
ther proliferation of nuclear explosives. 

But genuine détente also includes re- 
straint in the use of military power and 
an end to the pursuit of unilateral ad- 
vantage—as in Africa today. And deé- 
tente must include the honoring of solemn 
international agreements concerning hu- 
man rights and a mutual effort to pro- 
mote a climate in which these rights can 
flourish. 
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If the Soviet Union chooses to join in 
developing a more broad-based and re- 
ciprocal détente, the world will reap un- 
told benefits. But whatever the Soviets 
decide, the West will do whatever is neces- 
sary to preserve our security while we 
continue, without ceasing, the search for 
a lasting peace. We will maintain our own 
strength as a clear indication of our com- 
mitment to free, democratic institutions, 
and our continuing obligation to our 
NATO Allies. 

In my very short time in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, I have gained a 
deeper sense of the fundamental strength 
and the mutual benefit to be derived from 
our partnership. I believe that we will 
achieve the peaceful and the prosperous 
world we seek together. 

I hope that you will join me now in a 
toast: To world peace and to the close 
and enduring German-American friend- 
ship and to the health of President 
Scheel. 

To peace, and to your health, Mr. 
President. Thank you very much. Thank 
you, everybody. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. at 


Schloss Augustusburg in response to a toast 
by President Scheel. 


Wiesbaden-Erbenheim Air Base, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks to American and German Soldiers 


and Their Families. July 15, 1978 

Tue Preswent. Chancellor Schmidt, 
Minister Genscher, Minister Apel, officers 
and men of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and the Federal Republic, 
ladies and gentlemen, friends: 

I’m very proud and happy to be with 
you today. To all of you, I bring greetings 
and the gratitude of the people of the 
United States of America. 
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I cannot think of a nobler or more im- 
portant purpose than the one that you 
serve here. You are here in the defense 
of the most vital interests of all the 
countries of the Atlantic Alliance. Above 
all, Americans and Germans alike, you 
are here in defense of freedom. 

More than economics—more even than 
the common threat posed by our poten- 
tial adversaries—it is our commitment to 
freedom that unites us. We may not 
always live up to its concepts perfectly, 
but it is a concrete reality that brings 
meaning to our lives and which we will 
defend—that is, freedom—however we 
must. At the same time, we will continue 
to pursue the kind of lasting peace that all 
people want. 

For 30 years the mission of NATO has 
been to prevent war by being ready to 
fight. That is your mission today. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people are depending 
upon your combat readiness, your bravery, 
and your capability. 

Those of you who serve in Brigade ’76 
represent the more than 300,000 members 
of the United States Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps who serve in 
Europe in support of the NATO Alli- 
ance. As the newest contingent of Amer- 
ican troops on this continent, you partic- 
ularly symbolize your country’s increased 
commitment to the strength of the NATO 
Alliance. 

Those of you who serve in the Armored 
Brigade 14 represent the armed forces of 
the Federal Republic which supply more 
than one-half the NATO ground forces 
available in Central Europe. 

And together your two units represent 
the close cooperation and the coordina- 
tion that is crucial to the effectiveness of 
the Alliance and, therefore, to the security 
of our countries. 

Your officers call this coordination in- 
teroperability. And after seeing a demon- 
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stration of it a few minutes ago, I call it 
very impressive. 

You are the point of the Western sword. 
That sword is sharp and true, and the 
people and the Government of the United 
States are striving to keep it that way. 
That is why we are introducing improved 
equipment into the European theater— 
equipment like the F-15 and the F-10 
(A-10) ? aircraft and the Cobra heli- 
copter gunship equipped with Tow anti- 
tank missiles. 

That is why we have increased and 
repositioned our forces here. That is why, 
with our allies, we will meet the future 
needs of NATO through the 15-year, 
long-term defense program. And that is 
why we are improving our ability to pro- 
vide reinforcements, should that become 
necessary, through such steps as increased 
stockpiling of weapons and equipment 
here in Europe. 

This means that when additional 
troops get here in an emergency, their 
equipment is already stockpiled and wait- 
ing for them. This gives us more flexibil- 
ity and a faster reaction time. 

Military service has always involved 
sacrifice, even in times of peace, and 
especially when service is far from home. 
In this connection, I would like to say a 
few words directly to the American sol- 
diers who are here today. 

I know that many of you are experi- 
encing tough financial hardships, espe- 
cially those of you in the junior grades 
who have your families with you. I can- 
not promise you instant and complete 
relief. But I do want to assure you that 
I am acutely aware of your problem, and 
we are taking steps to make it easier. 

These problems are closely related to 
the value of the dollar and the overall 
health of the world economy. Chancellor 


* Printed in the transcript. 
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Schmidt and I have been discussing these 
issues already, and we will be discussing 
them in depth at the economic summit 
meeting tomorrow and Monday in Bonn. 
But we cannot rely on long-term changes 
in the international economy to do the 
job of meeting your immediate needs. 

We have made some progress in the 
last few months, particularly the increase 
in allowances for junior enlisted members 
whose families join you here in Germany. 

There have been and will be other im- 
provements as well. In next year’s budget, 
I have proposed to the Congress large in- 
creases in a variety of services ranging 
from financial counseling to dental care. 
And I’m asking Congress to let the Gov- 
ernment shoulder the financial burden of 
travel and transportation of goods that 
junior members now face when your 
families join you here. 

Problems aside, your service here brings 
you some rare opportunities. Germany is 
a beautiful and hospitable land, and this 
part of the Rhine Valley happens to be 
one of its most beautiful spots. People 
from all over the world come just to spend 
a few days here. I hope that all of you 
will take advantage of this chance to get 
to know Germany and Europe in depth. 

You are here as men and women who 
are making an indispensable contribution 
to the security of life around you. I hope 
that you will become part of that life as 
much as you can. I hope that you will 
make German friends, both among the 
civilian population and among your com- 
rades in arms. 

I hope that you will begin to learn 
the language and something about the 
way of life of the German people. It will 
give you a new perspective on our own 
country and our own way of life as well. 

And finally let me say, as President of 
the United States, as the Commander in 
Chief of United States military forces, I 
deeply appreciate the work that you are 
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doing here. That goes for all of you— 
Germans as well as Americans—and cer- 
tainly for your families also. 

I’m glad to have this chance to visit 
with you, to see the wonderful demon- 
stration of what you are doing, and I am 
deeply proud of your patriotism and your 
courage. 

Thank you very much. God bless all of 
you. 

CHANCELLOR ScumipT. President Car- 
ter, soldiers, distinguished and dear 
American and German citizens: 

I am glad to be with you today, to- 
gether with President Carter. This occa- 
sion of the being together of two heads 
of government with U.S. and German 
forces is not merely a matter of protocol. 
It is intended to underline the fact that 
the North Atlantic Alliance on either side 
of the Atlantic constitutes the foundation 
of freedom and security. 

Our friend, the President of the United 
States, has made it clear in his remarks 
with great emphasis that NATO is a core 
of American foreign policy. This is also 
true to the same extent of us Germans. 

Our common security is based on a 
threefold foundation. First, it rests on the 
military defense capability of NATO, 
that is, on our common capability of de- 
terring a potential aggressor. 

How good our common defensive ca- 
pability is, the soldiers on this place gath- 
ered here know perhaps even better than 
we, the politicians. But let me say here 
that President Carter, as a former naval 
officer who has seen active duty, and I, as 
a former Minister of Defense, are not 
completely without some expert knowl- 
edge in this field. So, in other words, the 
two of us were not wholly uncritical of 
service when we watched your demon- 
strations. And I would like to say on my 
own judgment that I share in the pride 
which President Carter has expressed to 
you in his remarks. 
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Our common security, secondly, is 
based on the close political cooperation 
within our Alliance. After the NATO 
summit meeting which took place last 
May in Washington, and after my talks 
with President Carter yesterday and to- 
day, I may say that this field of close po- 
litical cooperation is also all right, and we 
can also be proud of it. We take the same 
view of international problems and the 
same approach, and we are cooperating 
in seeking solutions to these problems. 

And thirdly, our security rests on stable 
economic conditions, because prosperous 
economies and an equitable world eco- 
nomic order are essential elements of 
security. 

You know, and the President has just 
repeated it in his remarks, that the devel- 
opment of the international economy 
causes us some concern. But I am confi- 
dent that the meeting for which the 
heads of governments, heads of state and 
heads of governments, of the major West- 
ern industrialized countries will meet to- 
morrow in Bonn will enable us to make 
progress also towards ensuring higher em- 
ployment figures. 

I should now like to address a few re- 
marks in particular to the soldiers of the 
two nations. 

As members of the American and Ger- 
man units assigned to NATO, and on 
the basis and through your cooperation 
in your everyday life, you ensure that the 
Alliance lives up to its defense mission. 
And for this I should like, speaking on 
behalf of the German people, to express 
to you my appreciation and my thanks. 

And I address these remarks in par- 
ticular to the American soldiers who 
serve on German soil. We are aware that 
the presence of American soldiers in 
Europe will also in the future be indispen- 
sable for our security. But we are also 
aware that your service here, thousands 
of miles away from your home country, is 
not always easy for you. For many or even 
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for all of you—and this goes for soldiers 
all over the world—personal sacrifices are 
involved in your service. 

But I do hope that you, the American 
soldiers, will also feel that you are wel- 
come to us, not only as members of the 
forces of an allied power, but that you 
are welcome to us as friends. 


Let me address my final remarks to 
Americans and Germans alike. We are 
serving together the same fundamental 
values—freedom and dignity of man. 
And I thank all those who together join 
hands in this service. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:12 a.m. to 
members of the American 4th Infantry Brigade 
and the German 14th Panzer Brigade following 
his review of a military display at the base. In 
his opening remarks, he referred to Vice Chan- 
cellor Hans-Dietrich Genscher and Defense 
Minister Hans Apel. 

Earlier in the day, President Carter and 
Chancellor Schmidt toured a display of NATO 
armaments at Rhine-Main Air Base near 
Frankfurt. 


Frankfurt, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Remarks at the Frankfurt City Hall. 
July 15, 1978 


Chancellor Schmidt, distinguished offi- 
cials of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the great city of Frankfurt: 

I bring you greetings and friendship 
from the 220 million people of the United 
States of America. 

In a few moments I will visit the Kai- 
sersaal and sign your Golden Book. Fif- 
teen years ago, President John F. Ken- 
nedy signed this same historic roll, and he 
said, and I quote, “We are partners in 
peace—not in a narrow bilateral context, 
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but in a framework of Atlantic 
partnership.” 

Today that partnership is stronger than 
it has ever been, and our two nations are 
united in an ever-broader alliance of mili- 
tary, economic, and political purpose. 

Our military partnership is evident. 
I’ve come here from a visit to Brigade ’76, 
where I spoke to both German and Amer- 
ican troops and their families. At your 
airport, I reviewed German and Ameri- 
can aircraft. Everywhere in Germany I 
see evidence of our mutual commitment, 
our mutual endeavor. German and Amer- 
ican troops, working side by side, are tan- 
gible evidence of our shared responsibility 
and our joint commitment to the contin- 
uing freedom not only of Germany and 
of the Continent but of the United States 
and of all Allied territory. 

Our economic partnership is equally 
visible. Tomorrow your Chancellor and I 
will join our colleagues from five other 
great nations to consider the economic 
problems of our regions and the world in 
the summit conference in Bonn. 

The economic summit is one tangible 
sign of a continuing search for solutions 
to age-old problems of global inequity. 
The United States and the Federal Re- 
public attend these deliberations with 
united purpose—to look beyond narrow 
self-interest to the broader interest of all 
nations. Our two great and free nations 
believe equally in our obligation to pro- 
mote global—and not just national— 
prosperity. 

Our political partnership is the bul- 
wark of freedom for all nations. Together 
our people, yours and mine, demonstrate 
democracy in action: two free nations— 
one with an old culture and a new Con- 
stitution, the other with a newer culture 
and an older Constitution—both equally 
committed to the vision of a free people 
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living at peace under governments chosen 
and controlled by the people. 

In this vibrant city of contrast and tra- 
dition, near these buildings of such great 
significance to all who love liberty, it is 
easy to take our freedoms for granted. 
Here at last, the ideals of the Frankfurt 
Assembly are realized. 

So it is a pleasure for us to be in Frank- 
furt, home not only of the first German 
vision of democracy but of great German 
intellectuals and musicians, home of 
Goethe, of Hindemith and Humperdinck, 
cradle of the great house of Rothschild. 

I wish I had more time to explore your 
ancient city and beautiful countryside. 
Rosalynn tells me that I will miss the best 
part of the trip to Germany by not joining 
her and Amy on her Rhine cruise from 
Bingen to Bonn. 

So I hope to come back, my friends, to 
see more of the “life, bustle, and motion” 
that Thomas Jefferson found in Frank- 
furt in 1788—and that I find here today. 

So we pray for the unification of Ger- 
many as the expression of will by the 
people of your great nation. We pray for 
the continuation and even the further 
strengthening of cooperation and mu- 
tual commitment between the people of 
our two great democracies. And we pray 
that through political, economic, and 
military strength, that we might together 
enhance the cause of freedom and hu- 
man rights around the world. 

Our future in the United States is tied 
intimately with the future of the people 
of Germany. Any attack on your soil will 
be the same as an attack on the soil of my 
own country. We are bound together 
with unshakeable bonds of friendship 
and mutual commitment. This gives us 
strength and gives us strength together. 

Thank you very much, my friends. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Roémerberg, near the Frankfurt Rathaus. 
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Berlin, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Remarks at a Wreathlaying Ceremony at the 
Airlift Memorial. July 15, 1978 


Chancellor Schmidt, Governing Mayor 
Stobbe, distinguished officials from the 
United States and from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the great and free 
community of West Berlin: 

I bring greetings to you from 220 mil- 
lion Americans and a pledge of our total 
commitment to you for the freedom of us 
all. 

Thirty years ago this week, President 
Harry Truman was renominated by the 
Democratic Party, the first Marshall plan 
loan was made to Europe, and in this 
square one sound was heard above all 
others—the sound of Allied airplanes 
landing at this terminal behind us, one 
every 314 minutes, carrying supplies for 
the free people of Berlin. 

I have just met four brave men who 
participated in that airlift: Jack Bennett 
and Miller Hayes from the United States 
of America, Roy Jenkins and Keith Hep- 
burn from Great Britain. And I would like 
for you to give them an expression of your 
appreciation for what they did 30 years 
ago. 

That was the time when people every- 
where began to understand that the dis- 
pute over Berlin was not a local issue but 
a great defense of freedom and democ- 
racy, with permanent worldwide interest 
and significance. 


That was the week when the people of 
Berlin gathered in mass rallies to cheer 
Ernst Reuter and other brave leaders who 
declared their willingness to stand fast for 
a better, more peaceful, more democratic 
world. 


That was the week when the people of 
the Western Zones of Germany added 
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their resources to the Allied Airlift and 
sent tens of thousands of gift parcels to 
their countrymen here in Berlin. 

That was the week when German 
Communists visited shops in the western 
part of this city and warned the owners 
that unless they joined the party, they 
would lose their shops when the Western 
powers left Berlin. That has never hap- 
pened; that will never happen. 

And that was the week when the Soviet 
Union responded to our demand to end 
the blockade with the assertion, and I 
quote, “Berlin is in the center of the So- 
viet Zone and is part of that Zone.” With 
the courage of Berliners and the deter- 
mination of the people of the West, we 
gave the answer: Berlin bleibt frei. Berlin 
stays free. 

I am sobered but proud to be with you 
today at this historic time, to pay my re- 
spects to the 78 Americans, Britons, and 
Germans who lost their lives in the Air- 
lift and who are honored by this simple 
but eloquent memorial. 

This effort, which it commemorates, 
was the beginning of the commitments, 
including the Atlantic Alliance, which 
have to this day maintained the freedom 
and the security of Berlin, the Federal 
Republic, Western Europe, and_ the 
United States. 

Five American Presidents have upheld 
the commitments that Harry Truman 
made in those crucial times, and today I 
tell you that my Nation still upholds this 
commitment to freedom. 

I have spent this morning visiting 
troops, both German and American, who 
are stationed in the Federal Republic as 
part of the NATO Alliance. The United 
States has 300,000 military personnel in 
Europe to guarantee the freedom of this 
Continent and our own land. 

During my visit to the Federal Repub- 
lic, ’'ve seen for myself the strength of the 
ties that bind the Federal Republic and 
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the United States together. And here in 
Berlin, the presence of our troops and the 
readiness of Tempelhof both bear witness 
to our unshakeable devotion to the people 
of this great city. 

Berlin and the Quadripartite Agree- 
ment are symbols not only of the values 
that can never be compromised nor ne- 
gotiated but also of the practical im- 
provements that can be achieved by those 
who are willing patiently to negotiate. 

When the Berlin blockade was lifted in 
1949, Governing Mayor Reuter declared 
that, “. . . much can be gained by peace- 
ful means if one has a clear understand- 
ing of what is politically possible and .. . 
if one has a firm will politically.” 

The human benefits that have bright- 
ened the lives of Berliners, West and East, 
as a result of the 1971 Quadripartite 
Agreement are proof of what can be ac- 
complished through détente. 

Looking back over the years, we can 
learn from the experience here in Berlin 
the conditions for maintaining freedom 
and for reducing international tension by 
negotiation. 

First, we must be determined to main- 
tain our essential interests and objectives. 
Among these are the basic human rights 
to which the United States is and always 
will be committed. 

Second, those human beings who are 
defended must themselves be committed 
to freedom, just as Berliners have so am- 
ply proven that you, being free, are com- 
mitted to freedom. 

Third, we must be willing to under- 
stand the perspective of others in the 
course of negotiating agreements which 
maintain our own interests. 

In the 30 years that have elapsed since 
this Airlift began, Berliners and Ameri- 
cans have grown ever closer together. Ev- 
ery American who visits here finds not 
only allies in the cause of freedom but 
personal friends as well. We have not for- 
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gotten the aid that you sent to Americans 
suffering from the cold winter early last 
year, and we will continue to preserve, 
through such instruments as the Airlift 
Memorial Scholarships, close contact be- 
tween generations that had not yet been 
born when our fates were first bonded 
together. 

The Bible says a city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hidden. What has been true of 
my own land for 3% centuries is equally 
true here in Berlin. As a city of human 
freedom, human hope, and human rights, 
Berlin is a light to the whole world; a city 
on a hill—it cannot be hidden; the eyes 
of all people are upon you. Was immer 
sei, Berlin bleibt fret. (No matter what 
happens, Berlin will stay free.) 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:23 p.m. at 


the memorial following his arrival at Tempel- 
hof Field, where he reviewed American troops. 


Berlin, Federal Republic of 
Germany 


Question-and-Answer Session at a Town 


Meeting. July 15,1978 


THe PresipDeENT. Governing Mayor 
Stobbe, this is my second visit to Berlin. 
Five years ago I came as Governor of the 
State of Georgia. And my wife and I saw 
the monuments by which Berlin teaches 
all visitors about the basic realities of our 
times. We saw the Wall, and we wor- 
shipped at the Memorial Church, which 
exists as a solid reminder of the tragedy 
of the past and a hopeful promise of your 
future. But I also experienced the warmth 
and the wit of your irrepressible, stead- 
fast people. I knew when I left that some- 
day I would want to return. 

I’m pleased to enjoy the warmth and 
friendship of this hall, because a few 
minutes ago I was standing in Potsdamer 
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Platz, looking silently at the Wall, a 
spectacle that so accurately reflects a 
wasteland of the human spirit responsible 
for the existence of the Wall. This demon- 
strates beyond the power of words the 
difference between those who believe in 
individual human rights, and those who 
do not. 

I’m thankful that the agreements that 
have been reached in recent years have 
done so much to make life better and 
more humane for Berliners. And all of us 
in this room must certainly hope that the 
détente which made them possible will be 
permitted to continue and to progress. 

Almost 30 years ago in the darkest 
hours of the Airlift, President Harry Tru- 
man said that the courage displayed by 
the people of Berlin in their beleaguered 
outpost is proof to the world of the 
strength of the democratic spirit. With 
the help of Lucius Clay and John J. 
McCloy, President Truman showed that 
we would stand with you when your 
liberty was in doubt. 

And year after year, American leaders 
have reaffirmed their unwavering com- 
mitment to the freedom of your city. We 
join the British and the French in this 
constant pledge. 

I’m honored to join the citizens of this 
vital and dynamic city to declare again, 
whatever happens, Berlin will remain 
free. 

And now I would like for us to speak 
very freely with each other, as has been 
my own custom with meetings of this 
kind throughout the Nation of the United 
States. I will answer your questions to the 
best of my ability. 

Thank you very much. 


AMY CARTER 


Q. I am a pupil, Mr. President. My 
question is: Does your daughter Amy 
learn German in school, Mr. President? 
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Tue Preswent. No, she doesn’t study 
German yet, but on this trip she has 
learned a lot of German words. She’s at 
the Berlin Zoo today, one of the greatest 
zoos in the whole world. And I feel sure 
that after she masters English and Span- 
ish that German will be next. 


FRIENDSHIP FORCE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Christel 
Crienitz. I am a housewife. In June I had 
a visitor from Minnesota within the scope 
of the Friendship Force organization. 
What do you think of this initiative, and 
will it be continued? And why is that trip 
to America still so expensive? We all want 
to go. [Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. The Friendship Force 
is a project initiated by my wife when I 
was Governor of Georgia just between 
one State in our Nation and the people 
of northeast Brazil. When I became 
President, my wife, Rosalynn, desired to 
extend this opportunity for American peo- 
ple to travel to nations all over the world. 

One of the best trips that we’ve ever 
had has been the exchange with your own 
city here and the State of Minnesota. 

This Friendship Force, even at the rates 
charged, does not make any profit. And I 
think that now with the unfortunate de- 
valuation of the dollar, you can get much 
more bargains in our country than you 
could when you were there. [Laughter] 

I might add that we will continue the 
Friendship Force, because this is a proj- 
ect that has absolutely nothing to do with 
governments. It’s strictly between people 
in one country visiting in the homes of 
the people in another. And I think you 
would testify to the fact that it has been a 
wonderful experience, those of you who 
have been to our country under this fine 
program. 
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BERLIN AND THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bern- 
hard Klein. I am a trade union secretary, 
and my question is: Does, according to 
your opinion, the direct election of Ber- 
lin parliamentarians into the directly 
elected European Parliament constitute a 
violation of the four-power agreement on 
Berlin? 

THE Present. No, it does not. I 
think the relationship between the elected 
representatives of Berlin and the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic, where you 
have a presence right, but not the right to 
vote is, one, a subject that has been re- 
solved in the principles of the Quadripar- 
tite Agreement, and the relationship be- 
tween elected Berliners and the European 
Community is a slightly different ar- 
rangement. Both these are within the 
framework of the principles and the 
agreement of the Quadripartite Agree- 
ment, and they are perfectly legitimate, 
perfectly proper. 


TRANSPORTATION OF OIL 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gisela 
Zimmermann. I’m a secondary school 
teacher at the German-American John F. 
Kennedy School. My question is this: 
We witness great pollution catastrophes 
caused by oil tankers. You are the Presi- 
dent of the most powerful industrial 
nation of the world, the country with the 
highest oil consumption in the world. 
Could you not achieve internationally 
binding safety codes and regulations for 
all oil tankers in the world that would 
prevent further such catastrophes and 
pollution in the future? 


Tue Present. Last year we decided 
that those tankers who come into Amer- 
ican ports, those in the United States, 
would have to meet much higher stand- 
ards, including double bottoms and a 
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proper care for the pumping over the side 
of oil wastes as the tanks are discharged. 
We have introduced this discussion now 
in international fora recently in Europe, 
represented by our own Department of 
Transportation Secretary. 

As you know, many of the tankers who 
travel the high seas are registered in rel- 
atively small countries which have prac- 
tically no control over the quality of the 
tankers involved. But we are trying to 
take a leadership role in the increasing of 
standards for these tankers. 

I share your concern about the unnec- 
essary waste, not only when a ship is de- 
stroyed through accident but routine 
pumping over the side of the ship of oil 
wastes. We are very eager to join with 
you and others in lowering this threat, 
and I believe that the world is becoming 
aroused now to join us in an effort to cut 
down oil spills in the waterways of the 
entire world. 


Thank you. 


QUADRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 


Q. My name is Heinz Maschke. I’m 
a pensioner, Mr. President. My question 
is this, sir: Why do the three Western 
powers suffer all the measures of the So- 
viet Union for the separation of East and 
West? Or are there any secret arrange- 
ments between you? 

THE PRESENT. There are no secret 
arrangements between our country, the 
British, the French on the one hand, and 
the Soviets on the other. So far as I know, 
at the time of the signing of the Quad- 
ripartite Agreement, this was a public 
commitment made by the American and 
British and French leaders. And to the 
best of my knowledge, there is no secret 
agreement now between ourselves on the 
Western side and the Soviets. 

If there should be any proposals in the 
future for secret agreements, I would op- 
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pose them and even let the proposal be 
made public. 
NATO 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Dietmar 
Born. I’m a business manager. My ques- 
tion: On the one hand you stand up for 
the unlimited security of Berlin, which 
we gratefully acknowledge and we thank 
you for, Mr. President. On the other 
hand, however, the military odds, the 
military forces of the Warsaw Pact are 
shifting in disfavor and against Berlin all 
the time. Are you not afraid, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this will affect your credibility 
in the eyes of the Berliners? 

THE PresiwENT. I think it is true that 
in the years gone by—3, 4 years or more 
ago—there was some doubt on the part of 
the American people, including some 
leaders in the United States Congress, 
that our commitment to NATO and to 
its strength should be maintained at its 
previous level. 

I’ve been in office now for 18 months, 
and there has been a renewed spirit of 
cooperation and total commitment to 
maintain and to increase our strength in 
the NATO area. This is exemplified by 
the fact that all the members of NATO 
now have promised to increase their 
actual budget commitments to NATO 
defense by 3 percent per year above and 
beyond the inflation rate. 

We have also begun to allot new types 
of weapons with the first priority for our 
entire country to the Western European 
area: the F-15 airplane, the A-10 air- 
plane, the most advanced types of tanks, 
the antitank Tow missiles, and so forth, 
that I reviewed this morning with 
Chancellor Schmidt. 

So, I believe that we do have an ade- 
quate defense capability now. It is in- 
creasing and there will never be any oc- 
casion in the future when our Nation or 
those others who are committed to the 
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defense of Western Europe will lessen our 
alertness or lessen our commitment to 
make this our first priority. We consider 
an attack on the territory or people of 
Western Europe to be exactly the same as 
an attack would be on the territory or the 
people of the United States of America. 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Petra 
Berndt. I’m a student here in Berlin. My 
question, Mr. President, is as follows: 
What did you mean or intend, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when you said that the German na- 
tion had a claim and right for reunifica- 
tion, and how can your administration 
really afford to be interested in German 
reunification? 

THE PrEsIDENT. The constant com- 
mitment of the Western Allies ever since 
the NATO organization was formed, ever 
since the Second World War was over, is 
for the reunification of Germany, based 
upon the self-determination of the Ger- 
man people yourselves. And this is a com- 
mitment that I believe ought to be main- 
tained and an ultimate hope that should 
be carefully preserved. 

We are not trying to impose our will 
upon the German people. But when the 
German people approach the time of 
making a decision for yourselves that 
Germany should be reunited and Berlin 
again be the capital of a unified Germany, 
we would certainly welcome that time and 
we look forward te it with our prayers 
and our constant hope. 


EASTERN SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Hans- 
Dieter Robel. I am a civil engineer. I 
would like to ask my personal question, 
but I would like to defer and ask a ques- 
tion which friends in East Berlin have 
asked me to put to you, Mr. President. 
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The U.S. carries responsibility for all of 
Berlin. Could you not, Mr. President, 
when you come back to Berlin, also visit 
the eastern sector? 

Tue Presiwent. Yes, I would like 
very much to do that. The last time I was 
in Berlin, I did visit both west and east- 
ern sectors. And this is something that I 
would like to do in the future. 

As you know, the visiting rights in both 
sides of Berlin are guaranteed by the or- 
iginal agreements and also by the Quad- 
ripartite Agreement. And when I return 
to Berlin, I'll try to arrange my schedule 
to visit the eastern sector as well. 


BERLIN’S ROLE IN THE WORLD 


Q. Mr. President, [Pm Gudrun 
Hollfelder, a housewife. My question 
is: What do you wish the Berliners to do 
and what contributions can we render to 
realize your political ambitions, Mr. 
President, in the world? 

Tue Present. My belief is that the 
citizens of Berlin, both east and west, 
share ultimate hopes, together with my- 
self, with Mr. Brezhnev, Chancellor 
Schmidt, and other world leaders, that 
is, for peace, for a broadening of the co- 
operation that must exist between the 
major powers and those who live within 
this troubled region of the world. 

In addition to that area where we 
agree, there are some areas of disagree- 
ment. The Western democracies believe 
very deeply in human freedom, the chance 
for each person to make one’s own de- 
cision, to choose one’s own government, 
to criticize one’s own government when 
it betrays our trust or does not live up to 
our expectations. 

We also believe in basic human rights, 
that someone should have a chance to 
emigrate if they choose, to rejoin one’s 
family if one chooses, and to speak out 
without constraint even in the criticism 
of one’s own government policies. 
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So, there are areas of agreement and 
areas of disagreement. And as I said a few 
minutes ago at the memorial to the Ber- 
lin Airlift, I would hope that those of you 
who profit so much by the commitment of 
the democratic world to basic human 
rights would let your own voices be ex- 
pressed clearly in your own commitment 
to human rights, because you are a great 
testimony to the benefits of freedom and 
those rights that we all share together. 

So, I think this is what you could do 
and what I will do to help you. 


QUADRIPARTITE AGREEMENT 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Klaus 
Teske. I’m a tool fitter, a toolmaker and 
a works council chairman. My question, 
Mr. President, is: What will the United 
States do so that the four-power status 
that was agreed for all of Berlin can also 
be practiced in East Berlin? 

THE PresipeENT. Well, we have no 
capability nor desire to intrude into the 
affairs of East Berlin, except to let our 
voices be heard and to join with other re- 
sponsible authorities in carrying out the 
basic principles of the agreements that 
have been specified clearly—the original 
Four-Power Agreement at the conclusion 
of the war and the 1971 Quadripartite 
Agreement as well. 

On occasion these rights have been 
challenged, the right of free visitation be- 
tween the two parts of Berlin, the right of 
the Western Allies to show our flag on the 
daily trips into Eastern Berlin, and vice 
versa. We have every hope that when a 
disagreement does arise, that they might 
be discussed freely and clearly, that our 
voice might be heard without constraint 
by the East Berliners, the GDR [German 
Democratic Republic], and the Soviet 
Union. 

As you know, the GDR has no respon- 
sibility at all for the administration of the 
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Quadripartite Agreement nor the moni- 
toring of compliance with it. This relates 
itself directly to the Soviet Union on the 
eastern side. But I believe that at this 
time, since the Quadripartite Agreement 
was signed 7 years ago, that there has 
been a great improvement. And when 
problems do arise, as today, for instance, 
when the GDR put obstructions in the 
free passage of people on the autobahn, 
that protests might be lodged, the public 
awareness of the world might be focused 
upon it. And I would hope that the im- 
provements that have been made the last 
7 years might continue. 

I think, compared to the previous years, 
including the terrible occasion of the Ber- 
lin Airlift, when the blockade was estab- 
lished, the situation is much better than 
it was now (then).? And I believe that 
the reason for that is that world attention 
has been focused upon Berlin, its symbol- 
ism, its importance to freedom, the cour- 
age of the Berliners. And I believe that 
this is the best way to bring about those 
routine, methodical improvements that 
have been our experience in the past and 
which I hope will be our experience in 
the future. 

We will never yield in our commitment 
to pointing out violations of the agree- 
ments. And I believe that world opinion 
and the strength of the Western Allies, 
the courage of the West Berliners will 
cause this change for the better to con- 
tinue in spite of temporary aberrations or 
violations. 

That’s the best answer I can give you. 
It’s not a very good one, but I think it’s 
adequate. 


GERMAN ANTITERRORISM LAWS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Garlinda 
Buchholz. I am a student. My question 
is, Mr. President: Repeatedly you have 
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spoken up for human rights. What is your 
opinion of the antiradicals legislation in 
the Federal Republic of Germany? 

Tue Preswent. I’m not familiar with 
the details of the legislation to which you 
refer. I know that all countries, including 
my own, has to be very careful to balance 
the right of dissidents to speak, but to pro- 
tect the lives and the property of innocent 
human beings who give support and who 
control the government. 

And my own assessment of the Federal 
Republic’s laws is that in dealing with 
terrorism and other threats to peaceful 
human beings and to the state, that they 
have been very careful to preserve the 
basic human rights, of which I approve. 


AMY CARTER 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Uwe 
Horstmeyer. I’m 12 years old, and I'ma 
student. My question is: Mr. President, 
how much pocket money per week does 
your daughter Amy get? [Laughter] 

THE Present. Zero. [Laughter] The 
public benefits that Amy does get are 
limited to traveling with me and her 
mother—like on this trip, she came on Air 
Force One, which is the President’s plane. 
And we have enjoyed staying 2 nights at 
the American Ambassador’s home in 
Bonn. And as she relates to the other 
members of her family, particularly my- 
self, she gets that kind of benefit. But she 
gets no allowance, no money, from the 
Federal Treasury. [Laughter] 

That gives me a good idea. I might 
bring that up with the American Con- 
gress when I go back home. 


BERLIN AND THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Werner 
Schatt. I’m a businessman. My ques- 
tion is: How -do you assess the. allo- 
cations of the eastern side, according to 
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the four-power agreement? There are no 
ties between the western sectors of Ber- 
lin and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
but only communication links. Probably 
they refer only to the land links. What is 
your assessment of that allocation? 

THe Preswent. I think there’s an 
equivalent assessment on the eastern side. 
Under the Quadripartite Agreement, the 
way I understand it, stronger ties of com- 
munication and relationships between 
West Berlin and the Federal Republic are 
encouraged, according to the text of the 
Quadripartite Agreement. It’s under that 
kind of understanding, for instance, that 
Chancellor Schmidt is here with me to- 
day, and it’s one of the reasons that I’m 
here today. I want to make sure that the 
strongest possible ties are encouraged be- 
tween West Berlin and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, short of an actual 
political inclusion of Berlin into the rest 
of the balance of Germany. 

So I think that as these ties of com- 
munication, transportation, trade, com- 
merce, culture are changed, even under 
the Quadripartite Agreement, that 
change should be to strengthen them and 
not to weaken them. 


ACCESS TO BERLIN 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Heidrun 
Schlauss. I’m a commercial secretary, but 
I’m also a housewife. I would like to ask 
you this, Mr. President: Access traffic to 
Berlin was impaired by the other side since 
this morning. The reason given is that you 
are visiting Berlin and that the Federal 
Chancellor is with you. Will you tell the 
world about it, Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, on occasion, the 
GDR has tried to show some ability to in- 
terfere with normal commerce and traf- 
fic. This has primarily been of a temporary 
or transient nature. It has no permanent 
damage to us, although it is in violation 
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not only of the Quadripartite principles, 
but also the transportation agreements be- 
tween the east and the western part of 
Germany. 

I might say that I don’t believe it helps 
them. It focuses attention upon the GDR, 
and their absence of free movement, their 
prevention of outmigration, their inabil- 
ity to permit their own people to speak 
out in dissent when they choose. And I 
think the focusing of the world on the 
differences between our free society and 
theirs, which is not free, is not helpful to 
them at all. 

I visited the Wall a few minutes ago. 
Fifteen years ago, when President Ken- 
nedy came to visit the Wall, they covered 
the ugly spectacle with drapes. This morn- 
ing at 2:30 a.m., the Eastern Germans 
came and lowered their painters on the 
western side of the Wall and whitewashed, 
trying to cover the ugly spectacle again, 
15 years later. I don’t think anything can 
hide the image of the deprivation of basic 
human rights exemplified by the Wall. 

This is the first time in history that I’ve 
ever known when a wall was built not to 
protect one’s nation from foreign aggres- 
sors, but to protect one’s own people from 
the right to escape. And so I think the in- 
terruption of traffic and the painting of 
the Wall are demonstrations of that. 


THE BERLIN WALL 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gertrude 
Kempe-Rottmann. I’m a pensioner. And 
my question is: For how long, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you think we’ve got to live with 
the Wall in Berlin? 

THE PreEsIvDENT. I don’t know. [Laugh- 
ter] I hope that it will be removed in the 
future, but I have no idea when it might 
be. I’m sorry, I can’t give you a better 
answer, but that’s the truth. 
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ENERGY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gert 
Schulz-Liike. I’ve got the foreign question 
for you, Mr. President, which is what 
assessment or concepts do you or the U.S. 
have of the unhampered energy supply of 
Germany, based on energy that is not 
subject to any political influencing—and 
the energy supply also of Berlin? 

THE PreswenT. I think it’s obvious 
that almost all kinds of energy are subject 
to political influence and interruption. 
Since 1973, the world has become aware 
of the prospect of gross interruptions of 
the available energy for us all. And we’ve 
become aware of the increasing prospect 
of severe shortages. 

My own Nation is one of the world’s 
greatest energy producers. We’re also one 
of the world’s greatest energy users, and 
we waste more energy than we should. 
We’re trying to correct this defect in our 
own society. 

I might add that one of the best ways 
to preserve the flow of energy sources— 
oil, gas, coal, nuclear power, the use of 
hydroelectric power, solar power—to a 
people is to preserve peace on Earth. 


I think the Middle East is an area which 
can endanger the flow of crucial energy 
supplies to you and also to our own coun- 
try. I have probably devoted more of my 
own personal time trying to bring about 
a peaceful resolution of the differences 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors 
than any other single foreign policy since 
I have been in office. 

And we’re also trying to secure perma- 
nent peace with the Seviet Union. We 
deeply desire to have détente with the 
Soviet Union, a détente that’s broad in its 
scope, that has reciprocal benefits for 
them and for us. We have, constantly, 
procedures intact, never interrupted, to 
bring about a SALT agreement, an agree- 
ment on the end of testing of nuclear 
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explosives, the prohibition against the at- 
tack on each other’s satellites, the lower- 
ing of the buildup of military forces in the 
Indian Ocean. These kinds of things, I 
think, can contribute to overall world 
peace. 


So, I would say conservation of what we 
have, scientific exchange and exploration 
for new kinds of energy, more efficient 
use of energy we have, and the mainte- 
nance of world peace so that normal traf- 
fic through the oceans and through the 
skies will not be interrupted—those are 
the things that I can think of offhand 
that we can all do together. And I be- 
lieve that we will find both new tech- 
nology and new avenues to peace if we 
persevere together, and that’s my own 
commitment. I’m sure it’s the commitment 
of you and others in this area as well. 


EUROCOMMUNISM 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ingeborg 


Skrodzki-Dorendorf. I’m a housewife. My 
question to you, Mr. President, is this: 
How do you see and assess the develop- 
ment of Eurocommunism and how do you 
assess Eurocommunism? 


THe PreEsIwENT. First of all, we would 
prefer that communism in the Western 
world be minimal and not increase. 

Secondly, we trust the judgment of 
free people in free societies to make a de- 
termination that communism is not in the 
best interest of themselves. We have seen 
this occur in recent elections—in France, 
in Spain, which is now a democracy; also 
in Italy. So, the second point is that we 
trust free people to make their own de- 
cision, and we don’t have any intention 
to interfere in the internal political de- 
cisionmaking process among our allies. 

And the third thing I would like to say 
is that the best way to prevent the up- 
surge or strengthening of communism is 
to make sure that democracy works. And 
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this can only be possible if the people our- 
selves constantly assess the basic founda- 
tions or principles on which democratic 
systems are founded and exemplify in our 
own individual attitude our participa- 
tion, our deep commitment to strengthen 
democracy and not to weaken it. 

When a democratic government is cor- 
rupt, when it separates itself from its own 
people, when it’s insensitive to the suffer- 
ing of those who are not so fortunate as 
we, when it’s resolute and is not forceful 
enough in defending itself against out- 
side intrusion or threat, those things can 
weaken democracy. 

I think the other thing that we can do 
to strengthen our commitment against 
communism is to make sure that the 
democracies of the world bind ourselves 
together in ever closer ties of friendship, 
cooperation, mutual defense, recognize 
the individuality of each of us, but point- 
ing out those things on which we are in 
harmony and strengthening those ties of 
friendship and mutual commitment. 

So, I believe that this is the best ap- 
proach. I’ve noticed that in the last few 
days, particularly in France—I happened 
to see a television program—the fore- 
most critics of the embarrassing trials of 
Shcharanskiy and Ginzburg were the 
Communists in France. They led the 
march against the Soviet Union’s action 
in trying these innocent people and sen- 
tencing these brave people in the Soviet 
Union who spoke up for their own fellow 
citizens to have basic human rights. 


So, I think that although we don’t want 
to see communism increase, we want to do 
everything we can that I’ve outlined to 
prevent its growth. At the same time we 
have to recognize that Eurocommunism 
is not a monolithic structure completely 
dominated or incapsulated within the 
Soviet Union itself. And I think that 
gives us some additional hope that even 
communism itself in the Western democ- 
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racies might have some beneficial aspects 
of democratic principles in which we be- 
lieve so deeply. 

Thank you. 


U.S. SPACE ACTIVITIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gerhard 
Schofer. I’m a civil servant. My question 
is this: After the completion of the space 
shuttle project, do the U.S. plan further 
Moon missions and landings? 

Tue Presiwent. We don’t have any 
specific plans now for additional manned 
missions to the Moon nor to the other 
planets. We have an ongoing program, 
however, of unmanned missiles to the 
outer planets as well as to the Moon. 

I think these are adequate. We have 
proven our capability to go to the Moon. 
We still have that capability, of course. 
We now are trying to make our explora- 
tions into space, into outer space, much 
more efficient as far as the dollars spent 
compared to the results obtained. And 
our manned space flights will be primarily 
restricted to the increasing utilization of 
the space shuttle. 

We hope to make these space flights 
using the shuttle a fairly routine proce- 
dure, and we hope that they might be 
concentrating upon those aspects of space 
flight that bring more direct benefits to 
the people here on Earth. 

I think the scientific explorations, there- 
fore, can basically be performed by in- 
struments carried on our space vehicles, 
and the manned space flights will be 
closer in to Earth, using the space shuttle 
itself. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Eberhard 
Behrend. I’m a scientist, and my question 
is this: Why has America, from the ex- 
periences of the Vietnam war, drawn the 
conclusion to withdraw the active support 
of freedom fighters and opposition groups 
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in totalitarian parts of the world instead 
of actively supporting them and looking 
for a nonmilitary support of such resist- 
ance groups in the oppressed parts of the 
world? 

THE PRESIDENT. That’s a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. I think that I share the 
opinion of the American public that we 
should not again become involved in a 
military way in the internal affairs of an- 
other country unless our own security is 
directly threatened. 

We do support the maintenance of 
peace. We do this through multilateral or- 
ganizations like the United Nations, 
through multilateral teams such as we’ve 
just formed and with which we’ve had 
some success in Namibia, where we co- 
operated with the Federal Republic of 
Germany, with France, Great Britain, and 
with Canada. And on some occasions we 
work just with one other nation primarily, 
as is presently the case in Rhodesia, 
where we and the British are trying to 
use our good offices to bring about a 
peaceful resolution there. 

But I don’t contemplate, short of a 
direct threat to the security of my own 
Nation, the sending of troops to another 
country to solve an internal conflict as we 
did in Vietnam in the recent past. 

This is not an abandonment of the 
principles on which our Nation was 
founded and which we believe. We have 
stood staunch in the support for basic 
human rights, and I think the recent 
world attention focused upon these viola- 
tions in different countries has been a 
testimony to the fact that the Western 
democratic system and our belief in free- 
dom is letting its voice be heard and its 
influence be felt. But just because we 
don’t send troops as we did in Vietnam 
does not mean that we’ve abandoned 
freedom or that we will sit back and let 
local conflicts bring suffering upon those 
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in whom we are deeply interested and 
about whom we are concerned. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Hertha 
Winkler. I’m a pensioner in the GDR in 
Bautzen. And I would like to direct this 
question to you, Mr. President: When do 
you come and visit us in the German 
Democratic Republic? Many of my 
friends would welcome you heartily there. 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me first extend my 
friendship to those in the GDR, express 
my hope that we can find peace and a 
resolution of differences that stand be- 
tween us still. And I want to tell you, as 
I said earlier, not only that the next time 
I come to Berlin that I would like to visit 
the eastern portion but I will certainly 
promise to go to East Berlin on my next 
visit. 

To visit the GDR is another matter. 
We now have had diplomatic relations 
with the GDR for, I believe, about 4 years. 
And we’re still exploring means by which 
we can lessen the differences between that 
country and our own. We have some prob- 
lems with the consulate agreement. But 
when that basic question is resolved, then 
I think we could expand our relationships 
there. 

I have visited other Eastern European 
nations. I was in Poland recently, and wé 
have had visits from leaders of other 
Eastern European countries. 


I have no objection to going there, and 
perhaps the next time I come to this part 
of Europe, we'll have an easy relationship 
with the GDR, which might make it pos- 
sible for me to visit. But at this time, I 
think I'll restrict my very limited visiting 
time to the Federal Republic of Germany 
and to West Berlin. 
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NIKO HUBNER 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Wolfgang 
Netschkowski. Many Berliner citizens 
have asked you to do something for Niko 
Hiibner. What can the U.S.A. do for Niko 
Hiibner, more than just verbally protest 
to get Niko Hiibner out of GDR prison? 

THE PresivenT. The verbal protest is 
made because of the agreement on the 
part of the Soviets that East Berlin would 
be a demilitarized area. The original 
charge against Mr. Hiibner, I understand, 
was because he refused to be drafted into 
the military forces. We did express our 
displeasure about this very strongly, as 
did the other allies involved, and made 
this clear to the Soviet Union and to the 
GDR. 

As a result of this and other expressions 
of displeasure and the realization of the 
Soviets and the Eastern Germans that 
they did violate the agreement, they 
changed the charges against him from 
avoiding military service to a trumped-up 
substitute charge. 

I really don’t know what other action 
we can take, except to insist upon the hon- 
oring of the agreement that has been 
signed between ourselves and the Soviet 
Union, along with, of course, the British 
and French. 

But we have no authority to go into the 
GDR and to remove someone from prison. 
But we have to make sure that when they 
do falsely charge someone against the 
principles expressed in the Quadripartite 
Agreement that our voice is heard clearly. 

I think in this case it has had some suc- 
cess only to the extent that they changed 
the charge against him. But the punish- 
ment was unwarranted. It’s obvious that 
he’s an innocent person, and as you know, 
he’s not the only one who’s suffering at 
this time. And we hope that this can be 
a matter that’s brought more to the focus 
of the world. I think the recent Shcharan- 
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skiy trial has been a matter of concern 
and interest to everyone, almost, on 
Earth, in the civilized nations. 

And we hope that the problem with 
Herr Hiibner can be now better under- 
stood by the rest of the world, and per- 
haps world opinion can cause his early 
release. But there is no specific action that 
I can promise you that would guarantee 
this early release against the desires of 
the Soviets or the East Germans. 


BERLIN AND THE ALLIES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Irmgard 
Hiege. I’m a pensioner, and I’ve got this 
question for you, Mr. President: Why 
don’t public and official circles do more 
to promote the personal relationships of 
the Berliners with the allies present in the 
city of Berlin? 

THE Present. I don’t know now, but 
within a half an hour after I leave this 
podium, I will talk to the commanders of 
all the three allied services, and I will 
have not only an answer for you but I'll 
let them know about my interest in hav- 
ing the relationship be freer, more fre- 
quent, and more constructive. 

I think it’s very healthy when the Al- 
lied Forces are incorporated within the 
spirit of friendship and hospitality of those 
among whom they serve. I spoke re- 
cently—today as a matter of fact—to our 
forces and the German forces at Frank- 
furt. And I encouraged them to learn the 
German language, to get to know the Ger- 
man culture, to make personal friends of 
the German people, to shop as much as 
possible in the German shops, and to be- 
come a part of the German society. I 
think it will help them not only to under- 
stand the very great characteristics of the 
German people but will also make them 
better Americans when they come home. 

So, I'll talk this over with the com- 
manding officers here, and I think your 
question has already brought very good 
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dividends, even though I can’t answer 
your question any better than that. Thank 
you. 

Perhaps we could get a reply published 
in one of the local newspapers, since I'll 
have to bring this to a close in a moment. 
I can only take one more question, I 
understand. 


U.S.-GERMAN EXCHANGES 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Rita 
Schafer, I’m a psychologist. My question 
is as follows: Would you help to foster 
existing friendship and exchange pro- 
grams between our nations and to expand 
them in such a way that the members of 
the maximum number of brackets and 
social groupings, not only academics and 
professional professions, can exchange 
their jobs for a limited period of time in 
order to get acquainted? 

THE Present. Yes. This is something 
that would not only benefit you and 
others but would also benefit our own 
country. 


I think the student exchange is one 
very fine example of what can be accom- 
plished. The Friendship Force that’s al- 
ready been referred to earlier is one that 
can be greatly expanded in the future. 
And I think that we have a great oppor- 
tunity in that there are 300,000 Ameri- 
cans, for instance, who serve in the mili- 
tary forces in Europe. And they are, hope- 
fully, ambassadors of good will for our 
country and also can derive from all of 
you a very clear understanding of the 
benefits to be brought back home. But I 
think your question is a very good one. 
And I believe in these and other ways we 
can expand the relationship among us. 

To conclude, let me say that one of the 
things that can be done by a President 
to expand the understanding between my- 
self and you is to have this unprecedented 
townhall meeting. I do this in our own 
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country. I never know ahead of time what 
the questions might be. I’m not nearly so 
familiar with your own society and your 
own current problems as I would be in a 
city in the United States, but I’ve tried to 
answer your questions as best I could. 

I’ve derived from my brief visit here 
a clearer understanding of the strength 
and courage required by those of you who 
live in Berlin to maintain not only a stand- 
ard of living which is even higher than 
that in my own country but also a spirit 
of freedom and a preservation of your 
own superb cultural traits that I hope will 
be permanent. We are your partners. We 
are your allies. We do this not just for 
your own benefit, because our own Nation 
is protected, the freedom of my own 
people is protected to the extent that you 
and your own freedoms can be preserved 
by joint commitment of our two nations 
and those of our other allies. 

So, I come here not as someone who 
does you a favor, but as someone who 
benefits greatly as a President and as an 
American from the strong ties of friend- 
ship, economics, politics, military alliances 
that preserves freedom, not just for you 
but for us as well. 

I thank you for giving me a chance to 
hear of your concerns, and the hospitality 
that you’ve extended to me, to my wife, 
Rosalynn, and to Amy. We hope to be able 
to come back. We hope as many of you 
as possible will visit our own country. And 
I think you would find there is warmth, 
a sense of common purpose and friend- 
ship, as I have found here. 

God bless every one of you. Thank you 
for letting me be your guest. 

PETER LoreENz. Mr. President, on be- 
half of all those in this hall and on be- 
half of the city, I should like to thank you 
most cordially for this frank and open dis- 
cussion with the Berliners of this Berlin 
town meeting. I think we are all agreed 
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that this was one of the highlights of your 
Berlin visit. 

I think, Mr. President, you will have 
felt how close the citizens of Berlin feel 
associated with you, Mr. President, and 
the United States of America. This is of 
special significance that the meeting takes 
place here in the Kongresshalle. It was 
given to our city by the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Foundation. It bears the name of that 
President of the United States of 
America who so strongly promoted free- 
dom and dignity and rights of man in the 
world. 

You, Mr. President, are leaving no 
stone unturned to realize human rights in 
this world. And you are assured that we 
in Berlin, in this divided city, a city di- 
vided by a wall, do with great engagement 
support your efforts, Mr. President, for 
human rights. We are happy. We feel 
honored. We are grateful for your com- 
ing to Berlin. Your presence underscores 
the great significance and reputation of 
the city and the consciousness of the 
people of America which you represent, 
Mr. President. 

We are most grateful to you, for you 
have stated here a moment ago that you 
support the claim and the right of the 
German nation to become reunited. 
Thank you very much from the bottom of 
my heart, on behalf of all of us, Mr. 
President. 

We are very glad that you and your 
family, Mr. President, will spend a few 
pleasant hours in Berlin. When you leave 
Berlin in a few hours’ time, our good 
wishes will accompany you. And thank 
you, sir, and thank you, American people, 
for the support you have given us here in 
Berlin. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4 p.m. at the 
Kongresshalle, following an introduction by 
Governing Mayor of Berlin Dietrich Stobbe. 
Peter Lorenz is president of the Berlin Senate. 


The town meeting was broadcast live in the 
United States. 
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Bonn Economic Summit 
Conference 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
July 16, 1978 


REporTER. Good evening, Mr. President. 

THE PresIDENT. Good evening, every- 
body. 

Q. How did you feel about the first ses- 
sion of the conference today? 

THE PRESENT. I was pleased with it. 
We’ve not yet concluded any specific 
language for the final communique; that 
will be done tonight and tomorrow. But 
there was a very frank and open discussion 
among the seven heads of state, the For- 
eign Ministers and the Finance Ministers. 
And this has been the habit within these 
summit conferences. 

One of the best things about it is that 
we've spent literally months with staff 
members, Cabinet officers, and others, 
preparing for the summit, trying to under- 
stand the particular problems and atti- 
tudes of the other six nations, plus the 
European Community, which is repre- 
sented here by its head. 

I think that the final result of the de- 
liberations will be good. I believe that the 
world economic community, when it ana- 
lyzes what we do, will be pleased. And I 
think the attitude of all of the heads of 
state has been very constructive. 

Q. Mr. President, just how much pres- 
sure is the United States under because of 
its energy consumption? 

THE PreswENT. The other nations are 
no more concerned about excessive con- 
sumption and the absence of an energy 
policy than I am. This is a matter on 
which we’ve been working, almost without 
ceasing, for the last 15 or 16 months. 

My own belief and my hope is that the 
Congress will act without delay to imple- 
ment our energy policy and that the peo- 
ple of the United States will recognize that 
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excessive consumption or waste of energy 
is not in the best interest of our own peo- 
ple or the rest of the world. It obviously is 
of much more critical importance to a 
country like Japan, which has to import 
98 percent of its energy, and even coun- 
tries like France and Germany, which 
have a very low supply of their own 
energy. 

They feel not only that we compete 
with them for world supplies of oil and 
therefore drive up the price and create the 
ultimate shortage but that in the process 
we have an attitude of wastefulness based 
on very low-price energy in the past that 
they would like to see corrected. But they 
share our hope and our concern about the 
energy supply problems and the over-con- 
sumption in our own Nation. 

Q. Were you able to give your fellow 
heads of state anything more specific other 
than the promise of—a lack of congres- 
sional action or anything else on the en- 
ergy question? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, the exact lan- 
guage is still being drafted. But I have 
told them what my own attitude would 
be—the goals that our Nation has estab- 
lished for the reduction of energy con- 
sumption, the shift toward greater supply 
of coal, solar energy, other alternative 
energy sources—and have spelled this out 
quite clearly; also, our hope that the ab- 
normally low prices of oil in our country, 
which contributes to excessive waste, 
might be raised to the world market price 
and my belief that the Congress will act 
on this legislation, hopefully beginning 
with the first package Tuesday of this 
week. 

Q. There was talk of a quota, the pos- 
sibility that you might call for an oil 
quota. 

THE Presipent. No, I think that 
would be inappropriate for me to put in 
the communique, because I’ve not de- 
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cided myself about the advisability of this 
action. 

Q. Are you still hoping for Congress to 
act to prevent you having to impose 
quotas? 

Tue Preswenr. Yes, I hope the Con- 
gress will act on the entire package. As 
you know, the conference committees 
have agreed on four-fifths of it, which 
encompass an energy saving of about 2.3 
million barrels per day. The remaining 
portion concerning the tax on oil would 
result in an additional 2 or 300,000 barrels 
a day. 

So, the major portion of it has at least 
been agreed to by the conference com- 
mittees, and I hope that Congress will act 
without delay. 

Q. Are you pleased? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I’m pleased. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 7:06 p.m. out- 
side the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 

Earlier in the day, the President attended 
the first and second sessions of the summit 
conference at the Palais Schaumburg and a 
working luncheon hosted by Chancellor 
Schmidt for summit participants at the Chan- 
cellor’s Bungalow. 

Later in the evening, the President attended 


a dinner hosted by Chancellor Schmidt at 
Schloss Gymnich for the summit participants. 


Bonn Economic Summit 
Conference 


Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
July 17, 1978 


REporTER. Mr. President, are you going to 
be discussing Berlin this morning, with the 
protest? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, we'll be discuss- 
ing Berlin this morning. 

Q. Do you have any ideas on what you 
want to do? 

Tue Present. No. Every year the 
allied leaders who are responsible for Ber- 
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lin try to get together to discuss it for a 
while. And this is what we will be discuss- 
ing at breakfast, among other things. 

Q. Do you have any new problems that 
you have to discuss? 

THE PRESIDENT. We have enough prob- 
lems and opportunities; we’re not look- 
ing for new ones. 

Q. Do you feel good about the summit? 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good, yes. 

Q. Can the fellows really do anything 
about terrorism in what they bring forth 
today? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Reporters. What? [Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:15 a.m. out- 
side the U.S. Ambassador’s residence. 

Following the exchange, the President at- 
tended a breakfast meeting at the Chancellor’s 
Bungalow with President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing of France, Prime Minister James 
Callaghan of the United Kingdom, and Chan- 
cellor Schmidt. 


International Terrorism 


Joint Statement. July 17, 1978 

The heads of state and government, 
concerned about terrorism and the tak- 
ing of hostages, declare that their gov- 
ernments will intensify their joint efforts 
to combat international terrorism. 

To this end, in cases where a country 
refuses extradition or prosecution of those 
who have hijacked an aircraft and/or do 
not return such aircraft, the heads of 
state and government are jointly resolved 
that their governments should take im- 
mediate action to cease all flights to that 
country. 

At the same time, their governments 
will initiate action to halt all incoming 
flights from that country or from any 
country by the airlines of the country con- 
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cerned. The heads of state and govern- 
ment urge other governments to join them 
in this commitment. 

NOTE: Chancellor Helmut Schmidt read the 
joint statement during his remarks at the Bonn 


Stadt Theater at the conclusion of the Bonn 
Economic Summit Conference. 


Bonn Economic Summit 
Conference 


Remarks at the Conclusion of the Conference. 


July 17, 1978 


Having been fortunate enough to make 
an Official state visit to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany immediately prior to 
the summit conference, I would like to 
express the thanks, on behalf of all the 
American delegation, to President Scheel, 
to Chancellor Schmidt, and to the peo- 
ple of the Federal Republic, for their 
hospitality. 

I have been very pleased at the results 
of this summit conference. The results 
have exceeded the expectation of all of 
us. The discussions and the conclusions 
have been carefully prepared. Each one 
of us has been cautious at this summit 
not to promise things which we could not 
subsequently deliver. 

The assessments have been long, some- 
times tedious, but comprehensive in na- 
ture. They are substantive and specific. I 
think each leader has gone the limit, 
within the bounds of political actualities, 
to contribute everything possible from our 
own individual nations to the common 
well-being of the world. 

Our contributions have been mutually 
supportive. They have been different, one 
from another, because our capabilities and 
our needs are different. 


We have dealt with the very serious 
problem of protectionism and mutually 
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committed ourselves to successfully con- 
cluding the multilateral trade negotia- 
tions to permit free markets to keep our 
people employed at home. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Government of Japan, have generously 
committed themselves to increased eco- 
nomic growth. Other nations have joined 
in this commitment. The United States, 
recognizing our own responsibilities, and 
at the request of others, have committed 
ourselves to a comprehensive energy policy 
and its implementation—to cut down the 
importation of oil by 21 million barrels a 
day by the year 1985, to raise the price of 
oil, which is too cheap in our own coun- 
try, to the world market level to discour- 
age waste. 

We and the Canadians have recognized 
our need to provide some predictability, 
some dependability upon a supply of nu- 
clear fuels to other nations, commensu- 
rate with a mutual profession against pro- 
liferation of nuclear explosives and the ad- 
herence to international safeguards. 

We have all been concerned about in- 
flation and have made our plans to deal 
with this all-pervasive threat throughout 
the world. 

This is a time when we also recognize 
our strength, our stability, the benefits of 
peace. And our hope is that in the analysis 
of transient problems, with which we are 
trying to deal successfully, that we need 
not ever lose sight of the base of common 
purpose that binds us together in a suc- 
cessful endeavor in the free and demo- 
cratic nations of the world. 

We will be carefully monitoring prog- 
ress after this summit adjourns, to make 
sure that those commitments made in sin- 
cerity are not forgotten nor abandoned in 
the months ahead. 

I would like to say, finally, that we have 
not forgotten the developing nations of 
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the world. We are fortunate, we’ve been 
blessed with economic and political and 
military strength and with a fine, high 
standard of living for our own people. 
We recognize the need to share this with 
other, less developed countries. And all 
these cumulative commitments, I think, 
will be very good and constructive for the 
entire world economy in the months 
ahead. 

I personally believe that the strong 
statement on controlling air piracy, ter- 
rorism, is in itself worth the entire prepa- 
ration and conduct of the summit. We 
are determined that this commitment be 
carried out individually and collectively. 
And our Foreign Ministers have been in- 
structed immediately to contact other na- 
tions around the world without delay, to 
encourage them to join in with us in this 
substantive and, I think, adequate move 
to prevent air hijacking in the future. 

I leave this summit conference with a 
resolve to carry out our purposes, to con- 
tinue our mutual discussions and consul- 
tations, and with a new sense of 
confidence. 


This has been a very successful meeting 
among us. The preparation for it was very 
instructive and educational, and the su- 
perb chairmanship of Chancellor Schmidt 
has helped to ensure its success. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:12 p.m. at 
Bonn Stadt Theater following concluding state- 
ments by Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau of Canada, President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of France, Prime 
Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy, Prime Min- 
ister Takeo Fukuda of Japan, and Prime Min- 
ister James Callaghan of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Earlier in the day, the President attended 
the third and fourth sessions of the summit 
conference at the Palais Schaumburg and a 
working luncheon hosted by President Scheel 
for summit participants at Villa Hammer- 
schmidt. 
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Bonn Economic Summit 
Conference 


Declaration Issued at the Conclusion of the 
Conference. July 17,1978 


The Heads of State and Government of 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America 
met in Bonn on 16th and 17th July 1978. 
The European Community was repre- 
sented by the President of the European 
Council and by the President of the Euro- 
pean Commission for discussion of mat- 
ters within the Community’s competence. 

1. We agreed on a comprehensive 
strategy covering growth, employment 
and inflation, international monetary 
policy, energy, trade and other issues of 
particular interest to developing coun- 
tries. We must create more jobs and fight 
inflation, strengthen international trad- 
ing, reduce payments imbalances, and 
achieve greater stability in exchange 
markets. We are dealing with long-term 
problems, which will only yield to sus- 
tained efforts. This strategy is a coherent 
whole, whose parts are interdependent. 
To this strategy, each of our countries can 
contribute; from it, each can benefit. 


GROWTH, EMPLOYMENT AND INFLATION 


2. We are concerned, above all, about 
world-wide unemployment because it has 
been at too high a level for many years, 
because it hits hardest at the most vul- 
nerable sections of the population, be- 
cause its economic cost is high and its hu- 
man cost higher still. We will act, through 
measures to assure growth and develop 
needed skills, to increase employment. 

In doing this, we will build on the 
progress that has already been made in 
the fight against inflation and will seek 
new successes in that fight. But we need 
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an improvement in growth where that can 
be achieved without rekindling inflation 
in order to reduce extremes of balance of 
payments surpluses and deficits. This will 
reduce destabilizing exchange rate move- 
ments. Improved growth will help to re- 
duce protectionist pressures. We need it 
also to encourage the flow of private in- 
vestment, on which economic progress de- 
pends; we will seek to reduce impedi- 
ments to private investment, both domes- 
tically and internationally. Better growth 
is needed to ensure that the free world 
is able to develop to meet the expecta- 
tions of its citizens and the aspirations of 
the developing countries. 

3. A program of different actions by 
countries that face different conditions is 
needed to assure steady non-inflationary 
growth. In countries whose balance of 
payments situation and inflation rate does 
not impose special restrictions, this re- 
quires a faster rise in domestic demand. 
In countries where rising prices and costs 
are creating strong pressures, this means 
taking new measures against inflation. 

—Canada reaffirmed its intention, 
within the limits permitted by the need 
to contain and reduce inflation, to achieve 
higher growth of employment and an in- 
crease in output of up to 5%. 

—As a contribution to avert the world- 
wide disturbances of economic equi- 
librium the German Delegation has indi- 
cated that by the end of August it will 
propose to the legislative bodies additional 
and quantitatively substantial measures 
up to 1 p.c. of GNP, designed to achieve 
a significant strengthening of demand and 
a higher rate of growth. The order of 
magnitude will take account of the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the capital market 
and the need to avoid inflationary pres- 
sures. 

—The President of the French Repub- 
lic has indicated that, while pursuing its 
policy of reduction of the rate of infla- 
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tion, the French Government agrees, as a 
contribution to the common effort, to in- 
crease by an amount of about 0.5% of 
G.N.P. the deficit of the budget of the 
State for the year 1978. 

—The Italian Prime Minister has in- 
dicated that the Government undertakes 
to raise the rate of economic growth in 
1979 by 1.5 percentage points with re- 
spect to 1978. It plans to achieve this 
goal by cutting public current expendi- 
ture while stimulating investments with 
the aim of increasing employment in a 
non-inflationary context. 

—The Prime Minister of Japan has 
referred to the fact that his Government 
is striving for the attainment of the real 
growth target for fiscal year 1978, which 
is about 1.5 percentage points higher than 
the performance of the previous year, 
mainly through the expansion of domestic 
demand. He has further expressed his de- 
termination to achieve the said target by 
taking appropriate measures as necessary. 
In August or September he will determine 
whether additional measures are needed. 

—The United Kingdom, having 
achieved a major reduction in the rate of 
inflation and improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments has recently given a 
fiscal stimulus equivalent to rather over 
1% of G.N.P. The Government intends 
to continue the fight against inflation so 
as to improve still further the prospects 
for growth and employment. 

—The President of the United States 
stated that reducing inflation is essential 
to maintaining a healthy U.S. economy 
and has therefore become the top pri- 
ority of U.S. economic policy. He identi- 
fied the major actions that have been 
taken and are being taken to counter in- 
flation in the United States: Tax cuts 
originally proposed for fiscal year 1979 
have now been reduced by $10 billion; 
government expenditure projections for 
1978 and 1979 have been reduced; a very 
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tight budget is being prepared for 1980; 
steps are being taken to reduce the direct 
contribution by government regulations or 
restrictions to rising costs and prices, and 
a voluntary programme has been under- 
taken to achieve deceleration of wages 
and prices. 

—The meeting took note with satis- 
faction that the common approach of the 
European Community already agreed at 
Bremen would reinforce the effectiveness 
of this programme. 


ENERGY 


4. In spite of some improvement, the 
present energy situation remains unsatis- 
factory. Much more needs to be done. 

5. We are committed to reduce our 
dependence on imported oil. 


6. We note that the European Com- 
munity has already agreed at Bremen the 
following objectives for 1985: to reduce 
the Community’s dependence on im- 
ported energy to 50 percent, to limit net 
oil imports, and to reduce to 0.8 the ratio 
between the rate of increase in energy 
consumption and the rate of increase in 
gross domestic product. 

7. Recognizing its particular respon- 
sibility in the energy field, the United 
States will reduce its dependence on im- 
ported oil. The U.S. will have in place by 
the end of the year a comprehensive pol- 
icy framework within which this effort 
can be urgently carried forward. By year 
end, measures will be in effect that will 
result in oil import savings of approxi- 
mately 2.5 million barrels per day by 1985. 
In order to achieve these goals, the U.S. 
will establish a strategic oil reserve of 1 
billion barrels; it will increase coal pro- 
duction by two-thirds; it will maintain the 
ratio between growth in gross national 
product and growth in energy demand at 
or below 0.8; and its oil consumption will 
grow more slowly than energy consump- 
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tion. The volume of oil imported in 1978 
and 1979 should be less than that im- 
ported in 1977. In order to discourage ex- 
cessive consumption of oil and to encour- 
age the movement toward coal, the U.S. 
remains determined that the prices paid 
for oil in the U.S. shall be raised to the 
world level by the end of 1980. 

8. We hope that the oil exporting 
countries will continue to contribute to a 
stable world energy situation. 

9. Looking to the longer term, our 
countries will review their national energy 
programs with a view to speeding them 
up. General energy targets can serve as 
useful measures of the progress achieved. 

10. Private and public investment to 
produce energy and to use it more effi- 
ciently within the industrial world should 
be increased. This can contribute signifi- 
cantly to economic growth. 

11. The further development of nu- 
clear energy is indispensable, and the slip- 
page in the execution of nuclear power 
programmes must be reversed. To pro- 
mote the peaceful’ use of nuclear energy 
and reduce the risk of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, the nuclear fuel cycle studies ini- 
tiated at the London Summit should be 
pursued. The President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada 
have expressed their firm intention to con- 
tinue as reliable suppliers of nuclear fuel 
within the framework of effective safe- 
guards. The President intends to use the 
full powers of his office to prevent any in- 
terruption of enriched uranium supply 
and to ensure that existing agreements 
will be respected. The Prime Minister in- 
tends that there shall be no interruption 
of Canadian uranium supply on the basis 
of effective safeguards. 

12. Coal should play an increasing im- 
portant role in the long term. 

13. Joint or co-ordinated energy re- 
search and development should be carried 
out to hasten the development of new, 
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including renewable, energy sources and 
the more efficient use of existing sources. 


14. In energy development, the en- 
vironment and human safety of the popu- 
lation must be safeguarded with greatest 
care. 


15. To help developing countries, we 
will intensify our national development 
assistance programs in the energy field 
and we will develop a co-ordinated effort 
to bring into use renewable energy tech- 
nologies and to elaborate the details 
within one year. We suggest that the 
OECD will provide the medium for co- 
operation with other countries. 


16. Westress the need for improvement 
and co-ordination of assistance for devel- 
oping countries in the energy field. We 
suggest that the World Bank explore ways 
in which its activities in this field can be 
made increasingly responsive to the needs 
of the developing countries, and to exam- 
ine whether new approaches, particu- 
larly to financing hydrocarbon explora- 
tion, would be useful. 


TRADE 


17. We reaffirm our determination to 
expand international trade one of the 
driving forces for more sustained and bal- 
anced economic growth. Through our 
joint efforts we will maintain and 
strengthen the open international trading 
system. We appreciate and support the 
progress as set forth in the Framework of 
Understanding on the Tokyo Round of 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations made 
public in Geneva, July 13th, 1978, even 
though within this Framework of under- 
standing some difficult and important 
issues remain unresolved. 


The successful conclusion of these nego- 
tiations, the biggest yet held, would mean 
not just a major trade liberalisation pro- 
gramme extending over the 1980s but the 
most important progress yet made in the 
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GATT in relation to non-tariff measures. 
Thus the GATT rules would be brought 
more closely into line with the require- 
ments of the next decade—particularly 
in relation to safeguards—in ways which 
could avoid any weakening of the world 
trading system and be of benefit to all 
trading countries developed and develop- 
ing alike. A substantially higher degree of 
equity and discipline in the international 
trading system would be achieved by the 
creation of new mechanisms in many 
fields for consultation and dispute settle- 
ment. Uniform application of the GATT 
rules is vital and we shall move in that 
direction as soon as possible. 

In all areas of the negotiations the 
Summit countries look forward to work- 
ing even more closely with the developing 
countries. We seek to ensure for all par- 
ticipants a sound and balanced result, 
which adequately takes into account the 
needs of developing countries, for ex- 
ample, through special and differential 
treatment, and which brings about their 
greater participation in the benefits and 
obligations of the world trading system. 

At last year’s Downing Street Summit 
we rejected a protectionist course for 
world trade. We agreed to give a new im- 
petus to the Tokyo Round. Our negotia- 
tors have fulfilled that commitment. To- 
day we charge them, in co-operation with 
the other participants, to resolve the out- 
standing issues and to conclude success- 
fully the detailed negotiations by Decem- 
ber 15, 1978. 

18. We note with satisfaction the re- 
newal of the pledge to maintain an open 
market oriented economic system made by 
the OECD Council of Ministers last 
month. Today’s world economic problems 
cannot be solved by relapsing into open or 
concealed protectionism. 

19. We welcome the statement on 
positive adjustment policy made by the 
OECD Ministers. There must be a readi- 
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ness over time, to accept and facilitate 
structural change. Measures to prevent 
such change perpetuate economic inefh- 
ciency, place the burden of structural 
change on trading partners and inhibit the 
integration of developing countries into 
the world economy. We are determined 
in our industrial, social, structural, and 
regional policy initiatives to help sectors 
in difficulties, without interfering with in- 
ternational competition and trade flows. 

20. We note the need for countries with 
large current accounts deficits to increase 
exports and for countries with large cur- 
rent accounts surpluses to facilitate in- 
creases in imports. In this context, the 
United States is firmly committed to im- 
prove its export performance and _ is 
examining measures to this end. The 
Prime Minister of Japan has stated that 
he wishes to work for the increase of im- 
ports through the expansion of domestic 
demand and various efforts to facilitate 
imports. Furthermore, he has stated that 
in order to cope with the immediate situa- 
tion of unusual surplus, the Government 
of Japan is taking a temporary and ex- 
traordinary step of calling for moderation 
in exports with the aim of keeping the 
total volume of Japan’s exports for the 
fiscal year of 1978 at or below the level of 
fiscal year 1977. 

21. We underline our willingness to in- 
crease our co-operation in the field of for- 
eign private investment flows among in- 
dustrialized countries and between them 
and developing countries. We will inten- 
sify work for further agreements in the 
OECD and elsewhere. 

22. In the context of expanding world 
economic activity, we recognize the re- 
quirement for better access to our coun- 
tries’ markets for the products of the de- 
veloping countries, At the same time we 
look to increasing readiness on the part 
of the more advanced developing coun- 
tries to open their markets to imports. 
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RELATIONS WiTH DEVELOPING 
CouNTRIES 


23. Success in our efforts to strengthen 
our countries’ economies will benefit the 
developing countries, and their economic 
progress will benefit us. This calls for joint 
action on the basis of shared responsibil- 
ity. 
24. In the years ahead the developing 
countries, particularly those most in need, 
can count on us for an increased flow of 
financial assistance and other resources 
for their development. The Prime Min- 
ister of Japan has stated that he will 
strive to double Japan’s official develop- 
ment assistance in three years. 


We deeply regret the failure of the 
COMECON countries to take their due 
share in the financial assistance to devel- 
oping countries and invite them once 
more to do so. 


25. The poorer developing countries 
require increased concessional aid. We 
support the soft loan funds of the World 
Bank and the three regional develop- 
ment banks. We pledge our governments 
to support replenishment of the Interna- 
tional Development Association on a 
scale that would permit its lending to rise 
annually in real terms. 

26. As regards the more advanced de- 
veloping countries, we renew our pledge 
to support replenishment of the multi- 
lateral development banks’ resources, on 
the scale needed to meet the growing 
needs for loans on commercial terms. We 
will encourage governmental and private 
co-financing of development projects 
with these banks. 

The co-operation of the developing 
countries in creating a good investment 
climate and adequate protection for for- 
eign investment is required if foreign pri- 
vate investment is to play its effective role 
in generating economic growth and in 
stimulating the transfer of technology. 
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We also refer to our efforts with respect 
to developing countries in the field of en- 
ergy as outlined in paragraph 15 and 16. 

27. We agreed to pursue actively the 
negotiations on a Common Fund to a 
successful conclusion and to continue our 
efforts to conclude individual commodity 
agreements and to complete studies of 
various ways of stabilizing export earn- 
ings. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PoLicy 


28. The erratic fluctuations of the ex- 
change markets in recent months have 
had a damaging effect on confidence, in- 
vestment and growth throughout the 
world. Essentially, exchange rate stabil- 
ity can only be achieved by attacking the 
fundamental problems which have con- 
tributed to the present large balance of 
payments deficits and surpluses. Imple- 
mentation of the policies described above 
in the framework of a concerted program 
will help to bring about a better pattern 
of world payments balances and lead to 
greater stability in international ex- 
change markets. This stability will in turn 
improve confidence and the environment 
for sustained economic growth. 


29. Although exchange rates need to 
respond to changes in underlying eco- 
nomic and financial conditions among 
nations, our monetary authorities will 
continue to intervene to the extent neces- 
sary to counter disorderly conditions in 
the exchange markets. They will main- 
tain extensive consultation to enhance 
these efforts’ effectiveness. We will sup- 
port surveillance by the International 
Monetary Fund, to promote effective 
functioning of the international mone- 
tary system. 

30. The representatives of the Euro- 
pean Community informed the meeting of 
the decision of the European Council at 
Bremen on 6/7 July to consider a scheme 
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for a closer monetary co-operation. The 
meeting welcomed the report and noted 
that the Community would keep the other 
participants informed. 


CoNCLUSION 


31. It has been our combined purpose 
to attack the fundamental economic prob- 
lems that our countries confront. 

The measures on which we have agreed 
are mutually reinforcing. Their total ef- 
fect should thus be more than the sum of 
their parts. We will now seek parliamen- 
tary and public support for these meas- 
ures. 


We cannot hope to achieve our pur- 
poses alone. We shall work closely to- 
gether with other countries and within 
the appropriate international institutions ; 
those among us whose countries are mem- 
bers of the European Community intend 
to make their efforts within this frame- 
work. 

We have instructed our representatives 
to convene by the end of 1978 in order 
to review this Declaration. 

We also intend to have a similar meet- 
ing among ourselves at an appropriate 
time next year. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the declaration as released by the West 
German Government. 


The President’s Trip to the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks on Arrival at the White House. 
July 17, 1978 


Tue Vice Preswent. Mr. President, 
Rosalynn, and Amy: 

We're delighted to welcome you back 
home again from an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful trip. I think if you asked Ameri- 
cans what concerned them most, it would 
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be inflation, economic growth, the need 
to deal with energy. And your success on 
all counts in this most effective interna- 
tional economic summit is something that 
thrills us all. 

We were also very gratified by the very 
strong and specific steps that the Western 
industrial democracies will now take 
against air piracy and terrorism. And also, 
I know that all Americans stood solidly 
behind you when you visited Berlin and 
reaffirmed the longstanding and unwav- 
ering commitment of the American 
people to the continuing freedom of that 
city. 

Mr. President, we’re delighted to have 
you back from this most successful trip. 

THe Preswent. Thank you very 
much. 

When I was far from home in West 
Germany, there were two basic issues that 
were constantly on my mind. One was the 
strength and the freedom of the Western 
World. I told the people in Bonn, Frank- 
furt, throughout West Germany, that 
their security was our security, because 
we know that the defense of the United 
States itself is dependent upon the 
strength of the NATO Alliance. 

We have 300,000 members of the 
American Armed Forces in Europe—in 
the Marines, the Air Force, the Navy, 
and the Army. I was able to visit with 
some of those, to talk to them person- 
ally, to talk to their families. They serve 
there at great personal sacrifice, but they 
know their purpose in life. They recog- 
nize why they make that sacrifice. They 
are there not only to defend territory but 
to defend the spirit of freedom. 


We saw a demonstration of that spirit 
in a very exciting visit to West Berlin, a 
free city that could be called an island of 
liberty. There was an outpouring of 
friendship there as I rode through the 
streets, a demonstration that the Ber- 
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liners, the Germans, the Europeans know 
the value of our partnership. I think the 
impression that went through my mind in 
those exciting moments was that we de- 
fine ourselves by the values that we are 
willing to sacrifice to defend, and the 
values that we defend in Europe can in- 
deed make all Americans proud. 

The other basic issue was the inter- 
dependence in the economic world. I met 
with the leaders of six other great nations 
to try to ensure a better life for people of 
our own country, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, more jobs, lower costs for the goods 
that we consume. 

I can tell you in complete candor that 
our allies in other nations were willing to 
make economic sacrifices for the good of 
us all, so that we might sell our own 
products more successfully, that we 
might have in that way more jobs for the 
people of this country. 

We made promises also that I intend 
to keep: to hold down inflation and to 
meet the greatest single concern of others, 
and that is the excessive waste of energy in 
this country and the excessive imports of 
foreign oil. 

We recognize the strength of the free 
world. We have some problems that we’ve 
addressed very thoroughly. But overall 
our feeling was one of confidence, of mu- 
tual purpose, of the willingness to address 
the difficult issues without timidity and 
without fear. 


So, to summarize, we realize that free- 
dom is priceless. We realize that our own 
well-being at home is dependent upon 
the partnership that we enjoy with won- 
derful allies around the world. It was a 
good trip for us. I was proud to represent 
the greatest nation on Earth. And we are 
very glad to be home. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:30 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 
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Citizenship Day and 
Constitution Week, 1978 


Proclamation 4579. July 19, 1978 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


September 17, 1978, will mark the 191st 
anniversary of the signing, in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That great docu- 
ment has endured with but few changes, 
as the finest foundation of government in 
the history of mankind. 

By a joint resolution of February 29, 
1952, (36 U.S.C. 153), Congress desig- 
nated September 17 as Citizenship Day, in 
commemoration of the signing of the Con- 
stitution and in recognition of all who, 
by coming of age or by naturalization, 
have attained the status of citizenship; 
Congress also authorized the President to 
issue annually a proclamation calling upon 
officials of the Government to display the 
flag on all Government buildings on that 
day. By a joint resolution of August 2, 
1956, (36 U.S.C. 159), Congress author- 
ized the President to designate the period 
beginning September 17 and ending Sep- 
tember 23 of each year as Constitution 
Week and to issue a proclamation calling 
for the observance of that week. 

Now, THEREFoRE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
call upon appropriate government officials 
to display the flag of the United States 
on all government buildings on Citizen- 
ship Day, September 17, 1978, the 191st 
anniversary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution. I urge Federal, State and local of- 
ficials, as well as leaders of civic, educa- 
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tional and religious organizations, to con- 
duct suitable ceremonies and programs on 
that day. 

I also designate as Constitution Week 
the period beginning September 17 and 
ending September 23, 1978, and urge all 
Americans to observe that week with cere- 
monies and activities in their schools, 
churches and in other suitable places in 
order to foster a better understanding of 
the Constitution and of the rights and 
duties of United States citizens. 

In Witness WuHeErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this nineteenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the two 
hundred and third. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:07 p.m., July 19, 1978] 


Federal Civil Service 
Reorganization 


Statement on the House Government 
Operations Committee’s Action on 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1978. 
July 19, 1978 


I wish to express my appreciation for 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee’s vote today on the Civil Service 
reorganization plan. I especially want to 
thank Committee Chairman Jack Brooks 
for his leadership. The 31-0 committee 
vote count reflects the strong bipartisan 
support for my civil service reforms. 

I look forward to the reorganization 
plan’s becoming effective, and to the pas- 
sage by Congress of the companion Civil 
Service legislation. 
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Federal Civil Service Reform 


Statement on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee’s Action on Legislation. 
July 19, 1978 


I am extremely pleased that the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has today voted to report the Civil Service 
reform act. Despite forecasts by some that 
this action would not come for some 
time, the committee has acted quickly 
and expeditiously. I feel that is a major 
accomplishment. 

I congratulate Chairman Robert Nix, 
Vice Chairman Morris Udall, and the 
ranking minority member, Edward Der- 
winski, for their leadership in guiding the 
civil service reforms through the commit- 
tee. I want to thank all members, both 
Democrats and Republicans, for the dili- 
gence and thoroughness with which they 
have worked. 


The bill reported from committee 
carries forward the major thrust of my 
civil service reform proposal, though 
there were some amendments added by 
the committee that I opposed. I look for- 
ward to speedy House floor action on this 
legislation, which is so important to mak- 
ing our Government better serve the 
American people. 


Federal Government Spending 


Memorandum From the President. 
July 19, 1978 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 

As I did at the end of last fiscal year, 
I again ask you to help me make sure we 
continue to use funds wisely. Prevention 
of unneeded or unwise Federal Govern- 
ment spending is more important than 
ever in this time of high inflation. Please, 
therefore, tell your staff not to spend or 
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obligate funds for the sole or even pri- 
mary purpose of keeping them from 
lapsing. 

Nor should they speed up spending to 
avoid a shortfall that would occur solely, 
or even primarily, because earlier outlay 
estimates were too optimistic. Funds 
should be used only for clear and desira- 
ble program purposes. 

Please issue instructions assuring that: 

—obligations for the fourth quarter of 
the fiscal year are no higher than for the 
third quarter, except where seasonal re- 
quirements, essential program objectives, 
or procurement lead-times justify a 
higher level, or where more money is 
needed to restore program slippages to 
approved levels; 

—orders for supplies, materials, and 
equipment are no more than needed to 
meet approved program needs; 

—purchases are managed so that in- 
ventories do not exceed optimal levels; 

—contracts for goods or services (for 
delivery extending into the next fiscal 
year) are let only when doing so will re- 
sult in lower cost to the Government; and 

—no purchases are made to compen- 
sate for what otherwise would be an out- 
lay shortfall. Resist the temptation to buy 
and pay for lower priority items to make 
up for over-optimistic outlay estimates. 

I count on your full cooperation and 
personal attention to save the taxpayers 
as much money as possible. 


Jmmmy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum was re- 
leased on July 20. 


Future Farmers of America 


Remarks to the Organization’s State 
Presidents. July 20, 1978 


I was trying to remember how long I’ve 
been a member of FFA. [Laughter] I be- 
came a member in 1936, and as a fresh- 
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man in high school, I was very small for 
my age, very timid, and I would say that 
my career that led up to the Presidency 
of our great country began in the Plains 
FFA chapter. 

I learned how to cut a rafter and how 
to repair a tractor, how to plant an acre 
of peanuts. [Laughter] I learned how to 
judge a good hog or dairy cow. I learned 
how to be a leader in a small group which 
was highly competitive. I learned how to 
make a speech. And I learned how to 
broaden my area of personal interest be- 
yond the confines of my own family and 
my own farm and my own community. 

The Future Farmers have meant a lot 
to me. I went off to the Navy, and when 
I came home, my small business, that 
didn’t make much money, sponsored 
every year a trip to Kansas City for the 
outstanding FFA member of the Plains 
Chapter. We’ve done it ever since. 

And as I prepared for this meeting 
with you, I thought about how closely 
interrelated my present duties are with 
responsibilities that you share with me. 
You’ve already proven your leadership 
capabilities. Your personal characteris- 
tics and attitudes have been assessed by 
other members of FFA. They’ve shown 
that they have confidence in you to lead 
them as I lead this country and to repre- 
sent in your own life their own aspira- 
tions and the values that they hold dear. 

I just came back from a trip to Europe. 
I rode through the beautiful fields of 
West Germany and saw their grain crop; 
barley is being harvested now. They have 
an excellent wheat, oat crop; sugar beets 
are grown in that area. And I discussed 
with the other leaders of the major dem- 
ocratic industrialized countries common 
problems. Every one is a responsibility of 
your own. One of the major considera- 
tions is employment, the control of infla- 
tion, an end to the waste of energy, more 
efficient operations, the removal of ob- 
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stacles to trade. And the most difficult 
single negotiating point in the multilat- 
eral trade negotiations is agricultural 
products. 


We have an advantage over every other 
country on Earth—many, of course, but 
one that comes to mind, the one that is 
uniformly and universally recognized is 
in the production of agricultural 
products. 


We love our land, and part even of our 
religious conviction is that we should be 
good stewards of it. We are proud of what 
we've accomplished, and although we do 
have some close interrelationships between 
government and the agricultural commu- 
nity, farmers and those associated with 
agriculture have always prided ourselves 
our own independence, our duty and our 
eagerness to stand on our own feet, to 
make our own decisions, to be individuals, 
to cooperate with our neighbors, and be- 
cause of the vicissitudes and uncertainties 
of the weather, to have confidence in the 
future. And when we are discouraged 
with drought or poor harvest or low prices, 
we always look to the next year, and we’re 
not afraid. We believe in our country, and 
this is a characteristic that binds me 
closely with you. 

I might add one other point. I’ve been 
in office now for 18 months, almost ex- 
actly 18 months. There’s been a tremen- 
dous resurgence in the viability of Ameri- 
can agriculture, the prosperity of farmers. 
Prices are up, family income is up to an 
extraordinary degree. Prosperity exists in 
our agricultural regions now. This is a 
good year, apparently. 

Last year we set an alltime record on 
agricultural exports. This year we will 
far exceed that historic record. The rest 
of the world is eager for what we grow, 
and we meet the needs of American people 
as well. So we have a lot to be thankful 
for. 
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But along with our blessings derived 
from God and our citizenship in the 
greatest nation on Earth, we have a re- 
sponsibility. And my responsibility is no 
more intent than yours. You are young, 
still in your formative years, still trying 
to expand your minds and your hearts to 
learn more things and to encompass more 
friends, to let your influence be broad- 
ened and benevolent, to understand the 
attitudes of other people who depend 
upon us for leadership and for service. 

So, for all these reasons, I’m deeply 
grateful for your visit to me. My successes 
you can blame on FFA; my failures you 
can blame on the fact that I left farming 
and went into the Navy for a while. 
[Laughter] But there’s no doubt that the 
attitudes that I learned as a member of 
yours and my organization have per- 
meated my whole life, and, I think, for 
the better. 

I’m grateful for what you mean to me 
and to our country. I’m even more grate- 
ful for what you will mean in the future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Affirmative Action Programs 


Memorandum From the President. 
July 20, 1978 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 

Since my Administration began, I have 
been strongly committed to a policy of 
affirmative action. It is through such 
programs that we can expect to remove 
the effects of discrimination and ensure 
equal opportunities for all Americans. 

With your help, this Administration 
has been able to develop and implement 
meaningful affirmative action programs 
throughout the Federal government, and 
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as a result minority employment has in- 
creased to its highest level in history. 

The recent decision by the Supreme 
Court in Bakke enables us to continue 
those efforts without interruption. That 
historic decision indicates that properly 
tailored affirmative action plans, which 
provide minorities with increased access 
to federal programs and jobs and which 
are fair to all Americans, are consistent 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
with the Constitution. 

I want to make certain that, in the 
aftermath of Bakke, you continue to de- 
velop, implement and enforce vigorously 
affirmative action programs. I also want 
to make certain that the Administration’s 
strong commitment to equal opportunity 
and affirmative action is recognized and 
understood by all Americans. 


Jimmy CarTER 


United States Ambassador 
to Malawi 


Nomination of Harold E. Horan. 
July 20, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Harold E. Horan, of 
Bellaire, Tex., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Republic of Malawi. 
He would replace Robert A. Stevenson, 
who has resigned. 

Horan was born June 16, 1927, in 
Houston, Tex. He received a B.B.A. 
(1950) and an LL.D. (1953) from the 
University of Houston. He served in the 
U.S. Army Air Force from 1945 to 1946. 

Horan joined the Foreign Service in 
1957 and served in Tehran, Florence, 
Bamako, and at the State Department. 
From 1969 to 1972, he was an interna- 
tional relations officer at the State De- 
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partment, and in 1972-73 he attended 
the National War College. 

From 1973 to 1976, Horan was de- 
tailed to the National Security Council. 
Since 1976 he has been Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Monrovia. 


Budget Rescission 


Message to the Congress. July 20, 1978 
To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith propose 
rescission of $500 million in unneeded 
budget authority that was made avail- 
able to the Department of Labor for ad- 
vances to the unemployment trust fund 
and other funds. 


The details of the proposed rescission 
are contained in the attached report. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
July 20, 1978. 
NOTE: The attachment detailing the rescission 


is printed in the FEDERAL ReEcIsTER of July 25, 
1978. 


Privacy Act of 1974 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting a Report. 
July 20, 1978 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Presi- 
dent:) 

This letter forwards the Third Annual 
Report of executive branch activities to 
comply with the Privacy Act of 1974. 

The report includes a summary de- 
scription and assessment of agency activi- 
ties during calendar year 1977, and a list 


of agency personal data systems subject 
to the Act. 
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The protection of personal privacy is 
an important priority of the Administra- 
tion. Accordingly, I am sending copies of 
this report to the heads of each executive 
department and agency with instructions 
that they continue to review and improve 
the management of personal data within 
their agency. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Walter 
F. Mondale, President of the Senate. 


The report is entitled ‘Federal Personal 
Data Systems Subject to the Privacy Act of 
1974—-Third Annual Report of the President, 
Calendar Year 1977” (39 pages plus 
appendices). 


Performing Arts Company of 
the People’s Republic of China 


Remarks on Greeting Members of the 
Theatrical Troupe. July 20, 1978 


It’s a great pleasure for me as President 
of our country to welcome to the United 
States such distinguished artists and per- 
formers from the People’s Republic of 
China. 

You represent a great nation. I know 
you’ve already been to New York and, 
now, Washington. You’ll be going to Min- 
neapolis and to Los Angeles and to San 
Francisco, and we are glad that you have 
an opportunity to see our great Nation. 

We have an opportunity to observe 
your beautiful music, performances, the 
dances, not only the thousands of people 
who see your performances themselves, 
but through television, millions of Amer- 
icans will have an opportunity to have 
their lives blessed by the observance of 
your artistry. 
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I know the performances are frequent 
and your work is difficult, but I hope that 
you enjoy your visit to our Nation, You’ve 
had other cultural missions here, and our 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been to the People’s Republic, but this 
is the most ambitious cultural exchange 
that we’ve ever had with your country. 

This is a good opportunity for us to 
learn more about you and about your 
people and to contribute to the friend- 
ship that is building between our two 
nations. 

We admire your great performances, 
and we believe that this will be one fur- 
ther step toward full normalization of 
relationships between the People’s Re- 
public of China and the United States of 
America. 

And now, I would like to speak per- 
sonally to a few of you very famous 
people. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Ninth Anniversary of the 
First Moon Landing 


Statement by the President. 


July 20, 1978 


Nine years ago today, the world paused 
to watch two brave men tread the surface 
of the Moon. It was a moment without 
precedent in human experience, a mo- 
ment when terrestrial life reached out to 
touch another world. It is a source of 
pride for us that those men were Ameri- 
cans. Today, the lunar surface is criss- 
crossed in a half dozen places with the 
footprints of American astronauts and 
implanted with a variety of American 
scientific instruments. 

The space shuttle, our next major 
manned space project, will begin regular, 
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routine, economical operation in the 
early 1980’s. Through it, we will use the 
vantage point of space to learn more 
about the Earth’s surface features and 
processes and to improve our ability to 
manage our resources and cope with nat- 
ural phenomena. We will continue to de- 
velop technology to realize the full 
potential of space communications and 
other practical applications of space 
technology. 

In the deeper reaches of space, we will 
continue to seek to expand our knowledge 
of the solar system and the universe of 
which we are a part. 

As time and technology take us ever 
more deeply into the space age, it will 
continue to be our policy to conduct op- 
erations in space as required for our na- 
tional well-being and to support the right 
of all nations to do likewise. In so doing, 
we remain committed to the underlying 
principle of the exploration and use of 
space for peaceful purposes and for the 
benefit of all mankind. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JULY 20, 1978 


Dr. PETER BouRNE 


THE PresiDENT. Good evening, every- 
body. Before I answer questions, I'd like 
to make one brief comment. Dr. Peter 
Bourne, out of consideration for my ad- 
ministration, has submitted his resigna- 
tion this afternoon, which I have accepted 
with regret. 

Dr. Bourne is a close friend of mine 
and my family. He’s an able and dedi- 
cated public servant. Because of this un- 
fortunate occurrence, he has left the 
Government. 
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There are some allegations which will 
be the subject of investigation, and be- 
cause I would not want my comments 
inadvertently to affect or to influence 
those investigations, I will have no fur- 
ther comment on this subject this evening 
and will not answer questions on this 
subject. 

T’ll be glad to answer questions on other 
items. 

QUESTIONS 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, you seem to be em- 
barked on an eye-for-an-eye diplomacy 
with the Soviets, and they’re accusing you 
of blackmail in terms of human rights. 


My question is how far in the direction 
of reprisals do you plan to go, and what 
do you intend to accomplish? 


THE PreswentT. We have a deep com- 
mitment in our Nation to the enhance- 
ment of human rights, not only here but 
around the world. The Soviets, when they 
signed the Final Act of the Helsinki 
agreement voluntarily, along with 35 or 
so other nations, committed themselves to 
certain principles to be honored among 
their own citizens—the right of citizens 
to emigrate from the Soviet Union, the 
right of families to be united, and the 
right of the government in a legitimate 
way, even, to be criticized by their citizens. 

The recent trials in the Soviet Union 
have been aimed against Soviet citizens 
who were monitoring compliance with 
the Helsinki act, which the Soviets them- 
selves signed. And we, along with voices 
throughout the world, have expressed our 
displeasure at these actions. 


I have not embarked on a vendetta 
against the Soviet Union. I know that we 
cannot interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Soviet Union. I would like to have 
better relationships with the Soviets. We 
have continued our discussions with the 
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Soviet Union on SALT and other matters. 
We would like to even enhance trade with 
the Soviet Union. But we have to let our 
own foreign policy be carried out. 

I might add that in addition to those 
highly publicized dissidents that have 
been tried recently, Mr. Shcharanskiy, 
Orlov, and others, that there is a Lithu- 
anian named Petkus, who has also been 
tried and sentenced, and when I was in 
East Germany recently—West Berlin— 
there have been two men tried in East 
Germany, a Mr. Hiibner and also a Mr. 
Bahro. 

I met with the six leaders of other 
Western democracies. All of us are con- 
cerned about this move in the Soviet 
Union to punish dissidents for monitoring 
compliance with the Helsinki agreement. 
But I would like to have better relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union. We have 
expressed our displeasure, I think, in a 
very moderate way. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


Q. Mr. President, the House Ways and 
Means Committee seems intent on im- 
proving one of the capital gains tax cut 
proposals that you said here on June 26 
that you saw no possibility you could 
accept. Would you veto the Jones or 
Steiger amendments, or would you accept 
some sort of compromise such as cutting 
the capital gains tax only on the sale of 
homes? 

THE PRESIDENT. We put forward to the 
Congress a tax reduction and tax reform 
proposal that I think is adequate and 
necessary. First of all, it would reduce the 
tax burden on the American people sub- 
stantially. It would permit an efficient 
formation of increased capital to invest 
back in plant and equipment and to pro- 
vide better jobs for the American people. 
It would protect the average homeowner, 
the average working family against shift- 
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ing the tax burden on their shoulders and 
away from the shoulders of the very rich, 
the very powerful, and the very influen- 
tial. And it would also result in a simpli- 
fication of the tax system. 

These are principles that I feel very 
deeply about. In my opinion, as I ex- 
pressed at the last press conference, I 
believe, the Jones and Steiger amend- 
ment would violate some of those prin- 
ciples. I will have to wait until the final 
tax package is placed on my desk, after 
it’s been considered and complete action 
from both Houses of the Congress is con- 
cluded. At that time, I will decide 
whether or not that tax bill is in the best 
interests of our country. If it is not, I will 
veto it. 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Q. What are you going to do, Mr. 
President, to save your civil service re- 
form? Or is it snagged now hopelessly in 
Congress? 

THe PreswenT. The reorganization 
plans in the House and Senate that relate 
to civil service has been approved over- 
whelmingly. The House recently took 
action, I think 36 to nothing, to approve 
it. This is a key element. The Senate 
passed the reorganization proposal relat- 
ing to civil service very strongly in the 
committee. The only thing they changed 
was one element concerning veterans 
preference. 

The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee has passed a bill last night 
after long debate and some delay with 
some very adverse attachments to the 
bill, which we hope to get removed either 
in the Rules Committee or on the House 
floor or in conference. 


This is a crucial element of my attempt 
to control the bureaucracy in the Federal 
Government, and it’s such a burning issue 
in the minds of the American people, to 
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finally do something about waste and 
control of the Federal bureaucracy, that 
I really am convinced that the House 
Members and Senate Members of the 
Congress will not go home to face election 
not having acted upon it. 

So, because of that, I believe that the 
unsatisfactory amendments will be re- 
moved, and I predict that the civil serv- 
ice reform bill will be passed because it’s 
so badly needed and because the Ameri- 
can people and I demand that something 
be done. 

OIL PRICES 


Q. You told the economic summit con- 
ference in Germany that the price of 
domestic oil in the United States is too 
low and the heart of your energy pro- 
gram is to raise it. But how would con- 
servation justify the hardship that would 
have on American consumers and its own 
inflationary effect as well? 


THE PresiDENT. The long-run impact 
of excessive oil consumption and waste is 
one of the major contributing factors to 
the underlying inflation rate that we have 
now. We simply use too much oil, we 
waste too much oil, we import too much 
oil. One of the reasons is that the price is 
extraordinarily low. And I’m committed 
to a comprehensive energy package that 
I put to the Congress 15 months ago in 
April of 1977. 

The Congress has still not acted finally 
on any one of the five crucial elements. 
Conference committees have completed 
work now on four of the five, almost com- 
pleted. And the Senate has acted on one 
of those elements. The one that the con- 
ference committees have not yet consid- 
ered is the crude oil equalization tax. 

There are four basic ways, if I can 
remember them all, where we can in- 
crease the price of oil just to the world 
level price to discourage waste. One is to 
let the oil companies decide how much 
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they should raise the price of oil, which 
I think would be very bad for the Ameri- 
can consumer. Two other ways are for me 
to impose quotas or oil import fees which 
would result in administrative difficulties 
but which is presently permitted under 
the law. 

The fourth way is much preferable, to 
impose a crude oil equalization tax to 
raise the price of oil and, within that act 
of the Congress, to restore that money 
collected immediately back to the con- 
sumers of this country. There would be 
no net shift away from the consumers of 
money. But the price of oil would be 
raised to encourage conservation. 

That’s my preference, and I still hope 
and believe that the Congress will take 
action accordingly. 

Mr. Bradley [Ed Bradley, CBS News]. 


AMBASSADOR ANDREW YOUNG 


Q. Mr. President, what effect has the 
statement made by Ambassador Andrew 
Young had on your human rights cam- 
paign, and do you agree with him that 
there are political prisoners in the United 
States? 

Tue PresipENT. The statement by 
Andy Young was unfortunate, and I do 
not agree with it. I don’t think there are 
thousands of political prisoners in this 
country. He went on to explain what he 
meant, that 10, 15 years ago during the 
civil rights demonstrations and debates, 
that he and others were imprisoned be- 
cause of their belief that the laws of the 
United States should be changed. They 
were changed. We made great progress, 
which Andy Young pointed out. 

This is a subject that I’ve discussed 
with Andy Young. He knows that I dis- 
approve of his statement. I do not agree. 
We have, I think, persisted in our human 
rights commitments in spite of that state- 
ment, and I’ve discussed this with Andy 
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Young. And I don’t believe that he will 
make a similar statement again. 

The fact of the matter is that Andy 
Young has been and is very valuable to 
our country. He’s opened up new areas of 
communications and mutual trust and co- 
operation, among the nations of Africa 
in particular. At almost the same time 
when Andy made that unfortunate state- 
ment, he had been remarkably successful 
in bringing about a conclusion of the 
Namibian question, which could have 
exploded into a very unsatisfactory con- 
flict in southern Africa. 

So, I know that Andy regrets having 
made that statement which was embar- 
rassing to me. I don’t believe he will do 
it again. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 


Q. Mr. President, you have been prom- 
ising for the last 6 months to provide the 
American people with some sort of na- 
tional health insurance. Are you going to 
provide that to the people this summer? 
Are you going to propose something and 
send it up to the Hill this summer? 

THE PresIweNT. By the end of this 
month, I will have a directive to the Sec- 
retary of HEW to consult with Gover- 
nors, with mayors, with Members of the 
Congress, with those who provide health 
care in our country. And expressed in 
that direction to him will be the princi- 
ples on which a comprehensive health 
care system will be established in our 
country. 

The Congress obviously will not have 
time to take action on this comprehensive 
proposal this year, but I want the Ameri- 
can people and the Members of Congress 
to know the principles under which it will 
be formed. 


One of the very discouraging aspects 
of our present health care system is the 
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enormous increase in costs that have bur- 
dened down the American people. The 
average increase in cost of health care per 
year has been more than twice as much 
as the overall inflation rate. I can’t think 
of anything the Congress could do that 
would benefit consumers more than to 
pass the hospital cost containment bill 
that we proposed and which the Com- 
merce Committee in the House voted 
down or gutted with an unsatisfactory 
amendment this week. 

This will cost the American consumers 
over the next 5 years 56 billion in unnec- 
essary health care costs and will cost the 
American taxpayer, through Federal ex- 
penditures, $19 billion. This is an extraor- 
dinary and unnecessary burden on the 
American people, but the Commerce 
Committee was not able to deal with it. 

So, we’ve got to control costs even un- 
der the present system, and this year the 
American people will know the princi- 
ples and the framework for a comprehen- 
sive health care system that cannot be 
acted upon this year but, I believe, the 
Congress will consider next year. 


DR. BOURNE 


Q. Mr. President, I hope that this 
doesn’t fall within the area of legal issues 
that you prefer not to discuss tonight, but 
the health of the President himself has al- 
ways been a matter of great concern to 
the country. 

Can you say whether any of the pre- 
scriptions that were signed by Dr. Bourne 
were substances that went either to you or 
members of your family? 

THE Preswenrt. Dr. Bourne has never 
given me any treatment of any kind. 

Q. None of those substances went to 
you? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, sir. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYEE STRIKES 


Q. Mr. President, the city of Washing- 
ton is vexed right now by a subway strike. 
We're facing a possible mail strike. Phil- 
adelphia has had a sanitation strike, 
Louisville a police strike. There have 
been fires accompanying a firemen’s 
strike in Memphis. How long do you 
think the people are going to stand for 
this, and what are your thoughts about 
strikes by public employees? 

THE PresweNnt. Well, I deplore the 
circumstances that finally result in a 
strike. We obviously prefer that through 
regular legal bargaining procedures that 
disputes can be settled without disrup- 
tive strikes. This evening, for instance, 
we are waiting with great interest the 
outcome of the postal workers’ negotia- 
tions, and we hope that they will be re- 
solved successfully before midnight, which 
is the deadline. If they are not, then legal 
procedures provide a mechanism by 
which some extension can be granted. 

But I deplore strikes, but recognize the 
right of workers to conduct labor nego- 
tiations; if they aren’t successful, some- 
times strikes are advisable. But I prefer, of 
course, to see the disputes settled without 
strikes. 


ARMS EMBARGO AGAINST TURKEY 


Q. Mr. President, during your summit 
in Bonn, did the Western leaders bring up 
the subject of the Turkish embargo? And 
if so, what was your reaction? Could you 
tell us, please? 


Tue Present. Yes. Every member of 
NATO, including five of the members 
who were there with me—the only excep- 
tion is Japan, who’s not a member of 
NATO—are deeply interested in remov- 
ing the embargo against Turkey. This em- 
bargo was imposed, I think properly, 3 
years ago. The results that were expected 
have not been realized. It has not resulted 
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in any progress being made in resolving 
the Cyprus dispute of restoring the human 
rights of the Greek Cypriots, who have in- 
deed suffered and who suffer today. It’s 
driven a wedge between Turkey and the 
rest of the NATO countries, between 
Greece and NATO, between Turkey and 
Greece, between us and Turkey. And I 
hope that the Congress will act expedi- 
tiously to remove the Turkey arms em- 
bargo. 

And there is a unanimous belief that 
this is the proper action within NATO, 
with the exception of Greece. And I be- 
lieve that this action will in the long run 
benefit Greece as well. It’s a very impor- 
tant subject, the most important foreign 
affairs subject that the Congress will con- 
sider the rest of this session. 


ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, Barry Bosworth, your 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
head, says that there will be a restructur- 
ing of the anti-inflation program in the 
administration. The feeling is that the 
present program isn’t doing the job. Is 
that at your instigation, and are you happy 
with the anti-inflation program? 

Tue Preswent. No, it’s not at my in- 
stigation. We are doing what we can from 
the President’s office, trying to control in- 
flation. We are cutting down the Federal 
budget deficit. In 1976, the budget deficit 
was in the 60 billions of dollars. In 1978, 
it was in the 50’s of billions of dollars; in 
1979, in the 40’s of billions of dollars. I 
hope that in the next time we can bring 
that down at least to the 30 billions of 
dollars. 

We are being very constrained on the 
Congress in not having excessive expendi- 
tures. We also have announced that the 
wages of Federal employees, blue-collar 
and white-collar employees, will be 
limited to about 542 percent. I’ve put a 
complete freeze, from my own sense of 
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responsibility, on executive salaries. There 
will be no increase this year. 


We have tried to induce business and 
labor to have less of a price or wage in- 
crease this year and the next year than 
they did in the 2 preceding years. So, 
we're trying to do everything without 
mandatory controls to limit inflation. 

One of the most serious needs to control 
inflation is to cut down on the waste of 
energy. This puts an enormous burden on 
the American people. And I hope that the 
Congress will act here. As I said earlier, 
Congress has not acted yet on the civil 
service reform legislation or on hospital 
cost containment. Airline deregulation is 
another bill that’s being considered by 
Congress that will control inflation. 


So, we have a comprehensive program 
that we put forward. In some cases, the 
Congress has acted, in other cases they 
have not. But I think the more the Amer- 
ican people’s interest is built up and the 
more political influence they use them- 
selves as individuals on Congress to act 
against inflation, the better chance we'll 
have to succeed. 


I think some business leaders have com- 
plied with our request; some labor leaders 
have acquired to our request, some have 
not. But we are building momentum, and 
I believe that we can at least let inflation 
top off this year. Someone’s got to control 
it. It’s got to be a partnership between the 
American people, the Congress, and my- 
self. I’m doing all I can. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 1980 OLYMPICS 


Q. Mr. President, do you agree or 
disagree with those who urge that Amer- 
ican athletes boycott the 1980 Olympic 
games in Moscow as a protest against 
Soviet treatment of dissidents? 


THE PRESIDENT. This is a decision that 
will be made by the United States Olym- 
pic Committee. My own hope is that the 
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American athletes will participate in the 
1980 Olympics. 


RODRIGUEZ CASE IN DALLAS 


Q. Mr. President, Ben Reyes, a Mex- 
ican-American in the Texas Legislature, 
said today that you called him to express 
your embarrassment about Attorney Gen- 
eral Griffin Bell’s decision not to initiate 
Federal prosecution of the Dallas police- 
man who shot a 12-year-old Mexican- 
American boy while handcuffed in the 
rear seat of a patrol car. 


Are you embarrassed by this politi- 
cally sensitive decision, and did you either 
ask the Justice Department to prosecute 
the case or express your disapproval 
when Mr. Bell declined prosecution? 


THe PreswentT. When I was in 
Texas a few weeks ago, I studied the de- 
tails of this case. It’s one of about 150 
cases that the Justice Department has 
been reexamining to make sure that there 
was no deprivation of the political rights 
or criminal justice rights or civil rights 
of people because—who are minorities 
or who speak Spanish. 

I think the Justice Department has 
done a good job. This was a particularly 
disturbing case, because the person 
killed was only 12 years old. He was 
handcuffed, in the custody of police offi- 
cers. At that time, I called Griffin Bell, 
the Attorney General, and told him I 
was deeply concerned about it and asked 
him to look into the case personally. He 
promised me that he would, and he did. 

I did not ask Griffin Bell nor his sub- 
ordinates to either prosecute or not 
prosecute. This is a legal decision over 
which the President has no control. It’s 
one made by the Justice Department 
officials themselves. They have decided 
not to prosecute this case further. 
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It’s a very complicated legal issue. The 
primary reason that they quoted was that 
there was an enthusiastic prosecution of 
this case by the State officials. The rela- 
tively low sentence, I think a 5-year im- 
prisonment for this death, was granted by 
the jury, and because of that, the Justice 
Department decided not to prosecute un- 
der the present provisions of the law. But 
I have no authority nor inclination to di- 
rect the Justice Department to reverse 
their decision. 


SOVIET DISSIDENTS 


Q. Mr. President, are you aware of any 
negotiations underway for the release of 
Anatoly Shcharanskiy or Alexander Ginz- 
burg? 

THE Preswenr. No, not specifically. I 
think it would be inappropriate for me to 
talk about the negotiations that go on be- 
tween ourselves and other governments 
about release of prisoners in general or 
specifically. 

Q. In principle, is the United States 
willing to negotiate the release of these 
men? 

Tue PresiDENT. We would like to see 
the prisoners released, but I can’t go into 
that now. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


Q. Mr. President, there’s been a lot of 
talk about this term “political prisoner.” 
I’d like to follow up Ed’s question. What 
is your definition of a political prisoner? 
Do you believe that Ben Chavis of the 
Wilmington 10 is a political prisoner or 
not? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s hard for me 
to define in a brief period of time what is 
a political prisoner. I think that if there 
is a commission of crime involving vio- 
lence, damage to another person’s prop- 
erty or health or life, and if they are pros- 
ecuted for that under the rules of our 
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Government, that would certainly not 
come under the categorization of a polit- 
ical prisoner. What we deplore in the So- 
viet Union is the prosecution of persons 
who speak out, even in accordance with 
international agreements that have been 
signed by the country involved. 

I might add very quickly that the So- 
viet Union is not the only country guilty of 
that. 

DR. BOURNE 


Q. I, too, have a question about the 
Bourne case, which does not touch on the 
allegations against him. And it is simply 
this: whether you agree with Dr. Bourne, 
as he stated in his letter of resignation, 
that the attacks on him were really de- 
signed to harm you through him. 

THE PresweEnt. I would prefer not to 
answer that question. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FINANCES 


Q. There have been some published 
analyses that you’ve lost somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $300,000 in your in- 
terest in your warehouse firms. If those al- 
legations or analyses are true, are you 
considering replacing your friend, Mr. 
Kirbo, as trustee? [Laughter] 

THE PreEsIDENT. I would rather have 
made a profit on the warehouse last year. 
When I was sworn in as President, I 
agreed with the public and Mr. Kirbo 
and others that I would not become even 
knowledgeable about the details of the 
operation of my former businesses. And 
I don’t know what caused the loss. I am 
authorized to sign the tax return, which 
showed the loss, but I’m not contemplat- 
ing changing the trustee. 


MARIJ UANA 


Q. Dr. Bourne, about 6 months ago, 
helped initiate a report of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse that said para- 
quat, one of at least 13 herbicides being 
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used on marijuana in Mexico, caused 
lung fibrosis when smoked by marijuana 
consumers here in the United States. The 
report went on to say that maybe we 
should halt this spraying program. 

Right now in the Congress, Senator 
Percy has a bill which would outlaw the 
future expenditures of money, men, or 
DEA material to Mexico to spray mari- 
juana which is later harvested, brought 
to the United States, and smoked. My 
question, sir: Are you willing to support 
Senator Percy in stopping the spraying of 
paraquat and other herbicides on mari- 
juana in Mexico? 

THE PresiwentT. I’m not familiar with 
the bill. My understanding is that Amer- 
ican money is not used to purchase the 
paraquat. I think Mexico buys this ma- 
terial from other countries, and they use 
their own personnel to spray it with. My 
preference is that marijuana not be 
grown nor smoked. It’s an illegal— 

Q. What about the $13 million a year 
that’s being channeled into Mexico now 
that’s being used with the helicopters to 
go out and spray the fields, or DEA, Drug 
Enforcement Administration intelligence 
that goes out to help eradicate these 
fields? 

THE Present. I favor this relation- 
ship with Mexico. When I came into of- 
fice, about 75 percent, for instance, of all 
the heroin used in our country was com- 
ing from Mexico. Because of the work of 
Dr. Bourne and the officials at the DEA, 
the drug enforcement agency, we and the 
new President and officials of Mexico, 
President Lépez Portillo, we’ve mounted 
a very successful campaign, and now 
paign, and we've almost stopped the flow 
of heroin, for instance, from Mexico into 
our country. 

Marijuana happens to be an illicit drug 
that’s included under the overall drug 
control program, and I favor this pro- 
gram very strongly. 
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PRESIDENT PARK OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
KOREA 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. There is 
the press speculation in Japan and South 
Korea that you would invite General Park 
Chung Hee of South Korea to Washing- 
ton in next January for talks. Could you 
comment on this? 

Tue Present. I don’t know of any 
invitation that is planned for President 
Park. I would certainly have no objection 
to meeting him, but we have not extended 
an invitation to him so far as I know. 


U.S. SALES TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us how 
you’re leaning on the sale of the Dresser 
equipment to the Soviet Union, and what 
are some of the factors involved in the de- 
cision? 

THE PresIpENT. We have taken all the 
action that I intend to take for the time 
being. We terminated the sale of a very 
advanced computer to the Soviet Union— 
roughly a $6 to $7 million sale—which 
would have provided a quantum jump 
in computer capability, multiplying the 
speed of the computer, I think, 20-fold. 
And this was supposed to have been 
bought by TASS, one of the Soviet news 
agencies, to, I think, handle the require- 
ments for the 1980 Olympics. This was 
far in excess of what they needed for that 
purpose. 

And I’ve put under the control agree- 
ment in our country, where different 
Government agencies assess the need for 
sales equipment that would result in in- 
creased oil production in the Soviet 
Union. On the particular case to which 
you refer, I have not cancelled that. 

This sale of technology—the Germans 
will install it—was approved, I think, the 
last day of May, before we reassessed this 
proposal. There is still pending one ele- 
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ment of this sale, some kind of arc weld- 
ing, that I have not yet approved. I’ve not 
decided what to do about it. 


AMBASSADOR YOUNG 


Q. Mr. President, News Secretary 
Powell has indicated that in the future 
when U.N. Ambassador Young speaks 
out on issues such as human rights, that 
perhaps this will be a subject for discussion 
at the White House beforehand, perhaps 
indicating that he might require your 
prior approval on a number of topics. 
Will this be the case? 

Tue Present. No, I don’t think so. I 
trust Andy to realize that he will be more 
careful in the future. It would be almost 
a full-time job for me if I tried to assess— 
[laughter|—if I tried to assess every state- 
ment that Andy Young and other Ambas- 
sadors make, or other officials who have 
the same opportunity to consult directly 
with the press. 

And I don’t intend to get into the cen- 
soring business. I have to trust the sound 
judgment of those—I’ve made mistakes 
myself, and I’ve tried to correct them in 
the future. I think in this particular case 
Andy made a mistake. And I think he’ll 
try to correct it on his own initiative. 


THE WILMINGTON 10 


Q. Mr. President, members of your ad- 
ministration, including yourself, have of- 
ten cited the findings of Amnesty Interna- 
tional with regard to political prisoners in 
other countries. Why is it, then, that you 
do not accept the group’s finding with 
respect to Reverend Chavis and the Wil- 
mington 10? And also, sir, are you not 
aware or concerned that what is called by 
some black leaders a dichotomy in your 
human rights policy with respect to for- 
eign dissidents and with respect to human 
rights in this country is threatening your 
black constituency? 
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Tue Preswent. I have been con- 
cerned about human rights violations in 
our own country as well as others. The 
Justice Department reassessed the case of 
the Wilmington 10 after the Governor 
decided the action to be taken this past 
year. Now, so far as I know, there is no 
legal basis for further action on the case by 
the Justice Department.* The attorneys 
for the Wilmington 10 have the right to 
appeal to the Federal courts on their own 
initiative, and I presume that they can, 
under a habeas corpus request or some 
other. But so far as I have been able to 
determine from the position of the Pres- 
idency itself, having no direct responsibil- 
ity for it, the case is still being considered, 
appeals are still permissible under certain 
Federal codes, and I believe that the jus- 
tice system in our country has worked 
well. 

Brooxs Jackson [Associated Press]. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Carter’s thirty-fifth news con- 
ference began at 8 p.m. in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building. It was broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 


The Situation in Cyprus 
July 21, 1978 


White House Statement. 


The Turkish Cypriots have made an 
important new offer regarding the pres- 
ently deserted city of Varosha on Cyprus. 
In a message to the Greek Cypriot com- 
munity, they have agreed in effect to the 
creation of a U.N.-supervised interim ad- 
ministration for Varosha as soon as inter- 
communal negotiations are resumed, and 
they have expressed a readiness to enter 
into discussions immediately concerning 


*In fact, the Justice Department is analyzing 
the situation to determine whether it should 
enter the case. [Printed in the transcript.] 
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plans for the interim administration. This 
is intended to facilitate the early return 
of 35,000 Greek Cypriot refugees to their 
homes and businesses in Varosha. 

The President commends this new pro- 
posal as a positive and forthcoming step 
on the part of the Turkish Cypriots. He 
especially welcomes the important new 
element in this proposal which will per- 
mit the United Nations to supervise the 
administration of Varosha. The President 
believes it is particularly important that 
no time be lost and no effort be spared in 
facilitating the return of thousands of ref- 
ugees to their homes and in resuming 
meaningful negotiations under the 
United Nations to achieve a Cyprus 
settlement. 


Grazing Fee Moratorium Bill 


Statement on Signing H.R. 9757 Into Law. 
July 21, 1978 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 9757, 
the grazing fee moratorium of 1978. This 
legislation places a 1-year moratorium on 
increases in grazing fees on public lands 
in order to allow Congress more time to 
study recommendations by the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture. 

For many years, fees charged for the 
privilege of grazing livestock on the Na- 
tion’s public lands have been below those 
charged for the use of comparable private 
lands. However, in section 102(a) (9) of 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, the Congress clearly 
stated its intention that “the United 
States receive fair market value for the 
use of the public lands and their re- 
sources.” 

The act directed the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture to submit to the 
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Congress their recommendations for es- 
tablishing grazing fees on public lands in 
11 western States. Those recommenda- 
tions, based on a year-long study in- 
volving extensive public participation, 
called for fees to be set at fair market 
value as determined by current land 
rental rates for comparable private lands. 
Present rates would be increased at a 
maximum rate of 25 percent annually to 
reach fair market value. Thereafter, 
annual adjustments would be limited to 
12 percent. Under these proposals, indi- 
vidual operators will pay an additional 
$60 per year or less on average. 

I strongly believe that the administra- 
tion recommendations will result in a fee 
structure that is fair to both livestock 
operators and the United States. How- 
ever, I am also aware of the importance 
of the fee structure to our livestock 
industry. 

I am aware that the Congress is now 
seriously considering two bills, H.R. 10587 
and S. 2475, which among other things, 
would mandate a new grazing fee for- 
mula based in part on the price of beef 
and its cost of production. The Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture 
have strongly opposed any formula which 
is not based on fees charged on compara- 
ble private lands. While I am signing 
H.R. 9757 to allow the Congress more 
time to review the administration’s graz- 
ing fee recommendations, I expect that 
Congress and its committees will honor 
the principle of a fair return from the use 
of natural resources by commercial in- 
terests. I remain opposed to legislation 
which does not provide a fair return to 
the United States for the use of public 
resources. I believe it is unfair to provide 
a special subsidy at the public’s expense 
to those 5 percent of all livestock opera- 
tors who use public lands, while the vast 
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majority of operators use private lands at 
much greater expense. 

I urge the Congress to approve the ad- 
ministration’s grazing fee recommenda- 
tions and support their implementation 
for the 1979 grazing year. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 9757 is Public Law 
95-321, approved July 21. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s daily schedule and other items 
of general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 

July 13 

The President arrived in the Federal 
Republic of Germany at the Bonn-Co- 
logne Airport and proceeded with Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt to the U.S. Am- 
bassador’s residence in Bonn, where he 
stayed during his visit. 

July 18 

The President met at the White House 
with Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 
July 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison ; 
—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security 
Affairs ; 
—Members of Congress to discuss the 
Bonn Economic Summit Confer- 
ence; 
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—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski. 

The President attended a portion of 
the breakfast held for Members of the 
Senate in the State Dining Room at the 
White House to discuss the situation in 
Turkey and Greece. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1977 annual report of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. 

July 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall; 

—Mayor Thomas Bradley of Los An- 
geles, Calif. ; 

—Gov. Juan F. Luis and a delegation 
from the Virgin Islands. 

July 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—vVice President Mondale, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Mr. Jordan; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Carrie Lynn Christensen, Ms. 
United Teenager, and Senator Sam 
Nunn of Georgia; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers; 

—Senator Alan Cranston of Califor- 
nia; 

—Rev. Jessie Jackson and the board of 
directors of Operation PUSH 
(People United to Save Humanity). 

The President departed the White 
House for a weekend stay at Camp David. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released July 14, 1978 


Advance text: remarks at Bonn City Hall 

News conference: on the President’s meetings 
with President Scheel and Chancellor 
Schmidt of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and Secretary of State Vance’s meet- 
ing with West German Foreign Minister 
Genscher—by Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and, on the multilateral trade negotia- 
tions in Geneva—by Robert S. Strauss, 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions 

Advance text: toast at the state dinner at 
Schloss Augustusburg, Bonn 


Released July 15, 1978 


Advance text: remarks at Wiesbaden-Erben- 
heim Air Base, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many 

Advance text: remarks at Frankfurt City Hall 

Advance text: remarks at the Airlift Memorial, 
Berlin 


Released July 16, 1978 


News conference: on the first and second ses- 
sions of the Bonn Economic Summit Confer- 
ence—by Secretary of the Treasury W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal 

Transcript: concluding statements of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau of Canada, President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing of France, Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti of Italy, Prime Minister 
Takeo Fukuda of Japan, and Prime Minister 
James Callaghan of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, follow- 
ing the final session of the Bonn Economic 
Summit Conference 


Released July 20, 1978 


Announcement: nomination of James D. Phil- 
lips, Jr., to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Fourth Circuit 

Announcement: nomination of Edward R. 
Korman to be United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of New York 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 

Released July 20—Continued 

Statement: announcing the resignation of Dr. 
Peter Bourne as Special Assistant to the 
President for Health Issues and Director of 
the Office of Drug Abuse Policy—by Jody 
Powell, Press Secretary to the President 


NOMINATIONS—Continued 

Submitted July 20—Continued 

Epwarp R. Korman, of New York, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 


trict of New York for a term of 4 years, vice 
David G. Trager, term expired. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted July 20, 1978 


Haroip E. Horan, of Texas, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of Class one, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Malawi. 

James Dickson Puuups, Jr., cof North 
Carolina, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Fourth Circuit, vice James Braxton 
Craven, Jr., deceased. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 21, 1978 


H.R. 2176 Public Law 95-320 
Federal Banking Agency Audit Act. 

H.R. 9757 Public Law 95-321 
An act to impose a moratorium on any in- 
crease in the public lands grazing fee for the 
1978 grazing year, and for other purposes. 

ott de & |, See eee Public Law 95-322 
An act to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the Standard Reference Data Act, and 
to authorize appropriations for the National 
Bureau of Standards. 
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